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CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS FOR 
PEACE. 


The American Peace Society was never more needed 
and, in some lines of labor, more efficient than it is to-day. 
It never needed money more or for better purposes. Our 
income from the permanent peace fund is subject to con- 
stant and ‘fixed charges” for rent of office, salaries and 
other necessary expenses which, at the low rate of interest 
now paid, leaves only about four hundred dollars ($400) 
a year for publications, tracts, periodicals, postage, 
travelling expenses and cost of public meetings. This 
is about $33.33 a month. The free circulation of the 
ApvocaTe oF Peace according to our rules and for the pur- 
pose of introducing our ideas and work to those not con- 
versant with it, is our greatest expense. That it brings 
abundant returns in the good accomplished there can be 
no doubt. 

The Ancet or Peace is circulated gratuitously among 
children to some extent by friends of the cause. 

Our receipts from donations and contributions are 
necessarily small. Most congregations have a ‘‘system,” 
covering every Sabbath in the year, or decline making col- 
lections for any but denominational objects. The annual 
donors, whose hearts were consecrated and who began to 
give with William Ladd sixty years ago, are either passed 
away, or too aged to continue their work. The civil war 
covered the years when persons, now active in benevolent 
work, were in their youth or childhood. Many such of 
both sexes say, ‘‘We never heard of a Peace Society.” 
The indifference of many good people is owing to the 
pressure upon them of other urgent calls to give. 

But here we are, facing 1889, and its opportunities. 
We are determined not to goin debt. We want to travel 
and preach, write, print and circulate the truth. We 
have not one dollar in our treasury not appropriated. 

Will not the dear old friends of peace again rally to 
our support? Will not those more recently interested 
send us a Christmas or New Year’s Gift? We cannot see 





you all personally. It would cost too much time and too 
much money. Strength fails in writing to so many per- 
sonal letters of solicitation, some of which are never 
answered. Please sit down and send us a donation. 
Help us meet the providential opportunity. The ears and 
eyes of the people are open. A new and hopeful era is 
upon our country. Other nations appeal to us to lead the 
world in a general advance towards Peace. 

Our public men and our private citizens need only to 
be informed to act—act intelligently and enthusiastically. 
Will not the reader help us to diffuse the light? 





PEACE CALENDAR FOR 1889. 


Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent of the Peace De- 
partment of W. C. T. U., sends us a few of the beautiful 
and significant calendars to be hung by the fireside at 
home and in the office. We will be glad to supply our 
friends who may wish them. The card is 12 x 10 inches. 
We will send them by mail postpaid (to such as do not 
receive them as a gift from the author) for five cents each 
in stamps. A Boston lady writes: ’ 

“I think the National W. C. T. U. Department of 
Peace and Arbitration is to be congratulated on issuing 
these pretty Peace Calendars, and that their mission may 
awaken thought and action on the object lessons therein 
is the earnest wish of a friend of the noble cause.” 





MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


INTERESTING SUBJECTS CONSIDERED AND IMPORTANT 


TION TAKEN. 


The quarterly meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the American Peace Society was held November 26, at 
Pilgrim Hall. The storm diminished the attendance 
somewhat. After devotional services and the transaction 
of routine business, reports were made by committees on 
the permanent Peace fund and on public meetings to be 
held this winter. An invitation to attend the anniversary 
of the Pennsylvania Peace Society, December 6, was 
acted on. The committee on the World’s Peace Congress 
at Paris next summer recommended sending seven dele- 
gates, two of which should be officers of the society and 
familiar with its history and work. Hon. E. S. Tobey 
and Rev. R. B. Howard were chosen delegates, and the 
choice of the remaining five was postponed to a subse- 
quent meeting. The society voted to accept the invita- 
tion to exhibit its publications in connection with the 
educational depart ment of the World’s exposition at 
Paris under the charge of its officers. 


AC- 
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The concurrent resolution reported by Hon. John 
Sherman and passed by the Senate, July 13, 1888, was 
approved and a petition in aid of the enactment of the 
same by Congress was ordered to be sent.to Washington. 
The bill for an international tribunal of arbitration, 
introduced by Hon. James F. Wilson of Iowa, December 
22, 1887, and referred to, but as yet unreported by the 
committee on foreign relations, was indorsed, and a peti- 
tion for its enactment. was prepared for circulation and 
presentation to Congress. 

Reports of recent movements in Europe were made, 
among which was the declaration in favor of peace by 
forty-six workingmen’s societics of Milan in Italy which 
have requested all such societies in other countries to 
unite with them; also the consultation of British and 
French members of Parliament favorable to treaties of 
arbitration with the United States held at Paris, October 
31st; also a recent cable desputch announcing from 
Vienna the adoption of decided and practical measures 
by leading statesmen of Europe, in favor of arbitrating 
national disputes. 

The probable attitude of the coming Administration 
was discussed, and the opinion was general that Harri- 
son’s policy would favor arbitration. Some statesmen 
who are likely to be prominent in influence have so 
expressed themselves. Arrangements were made for 
raising a special fund to insure official representation at 
Paris, and a committee was appointed for that purpose, 
Ph iip C. Garrett of Philadelphia and Hon. E. S. Tobey 
o* Boston are the favorite candidates for two of the ten 
United States commissioners to the convention of Ameri- 
can States to be held in September, 1889. 





MEETING OF PALIAMENTARY PEACE MEN IN 
PARIS, OCTOBER 31, 1888. 


Concord, the able organ of the ‘International Arbi- 
tration and Peace Association” of London, contains the 
first account of the historic event, for which the visit to 
this country of a parliamentary peace deputation was 
preparatory. 

Ten members of the English Parliament met twenty- 
two of the French deputies. Senator Jules Simon was 
present. The subject discussed was treaties of arbitra- 
tion. Resolutions were adopted calling the attention of 
the National Congress of America and the Parliaments 
of France and Great Britain and urge practical measures 
looking to Arbitration. These were not diplomatists 
serving the selfish interests of France or England. They 
were philanthropists seeking to establish the ends of 
justice without war. Such a conference of members of 
Parliament is unprecedented. France and England have 
fought each other times without number. They were 
allies in the Crimean war. ‘They have never been allies 
for the promotion of peace. Why not? Is not the time 
ripe for such a consummation? 





CONGRESSES OF NATIONS. 


President Cleveland gives the two pending Congresses 
the following notice in his annual message : 

‘¢As authorized by the Congress, preliminary steps have 
been taken for the assemblage at this capital, during 
September of the coming year, of the representatives of 


important monetary and commercial topics. Excepting 
in those cases where, from reasons of contiguity of terri- 
tory and the existence of a common border line incapa- 
ble of being guarded, reciprocal commercial treaties may 
be found expedient, it is believed that commercial poli- 
cies, inducing freer mutual exchange of products, can be 
most advantageously arranged by independent, but co- 
operative legislation. In the mode last mentioned the 
control of our taxation for revenue will be always 
retained in our own hands unrestricted by conventional 
agreements with other Governments. 

‘In conformity also with Congressional authority, the 
maritime powers have been invited to confer in Washing-- 
ton in April next upon the practicability of devising 
uniform rules and measures for greater security of life 
and property at sea. A disposition to accept on the part 
of a number of the powers has already been manifested, 
and if the co-operation of the nations chiefly interested 
shall be secured, important results may be confidently 
anticipated.” 

We regret the omission in the message of a recommen- 
dation for a general system of arbitration, as this to our 
minds is the prime object of the September American 
Convention. Nor do we quite see why ‘contiguity of 
territory and the existence of a common border line,” 
should prevent ‘reciprocal commercial treaties,” and 
‘* co-operative” friendly legisla'ion as to trade and other 
interests. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


It is gratifying to notice that s2ttlement of international 
difficulties by arbitration is becoming so frequent as to 
excite little comment. President Cleveland thus refers to 
three cases in his annual message. 

1. The long pendivg boundary dispute between Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua was referred to his arbitration; and 
by an award made on the 22nd of March last, the ques- 
tion has been finally settled to the expressed satisfaction 
ot both of the parties in interest. 

2. The claims of nearly all other countries against 
Chili, growing out of her late war with Bolivia and Peru, 
have been disposed of either by arbitration or by a lump 
settlement. 

8. In pursuance of the policy by arbitration, a treaty 

to settle a claim of Santos, an American citizen, against 
Ecuador, has been concluded under my authority, and 
will duly be submitted for the approval of the Senate. 
Like disposition of the claim of Carlos Butterfield against 
Denmark and Van Bakelen against Hayti will probably 
be made, and I trust the principle of such settlements 
may be extended in practice under the approval of the 
Senate. 
The President recommends that the boundaries between 
Mexico and the United States and ‘‘the coastal boundaries 
between our Alaskan possessions and British America’’ 
be settled by new surveys. By all means. This is a way 
to prevent bickering and war. 





—The Chicago, Quincy and Burlington Railroad offer to 
all ministers in the United States, ‘‘permits” enabling 
them to purchase half-fare tickets to any point on their 
7000 miles of road. We have always contended that 
such a policy would not hurt the ministers and would help 
the railroads. This action by one of the leading lines in 





South and Central American States, together with those 
of Mexico, Hayti and San Domingo, to discuss sundry 





America goes to prove that position correct. Now let all 
other railroads do likewise. 
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“NEW MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives in 
Congress assembled : 

The American Peace Society by its Executive Com- 
mittee, at a meeting held in Pilgrim Hall, Boston, 
November 26, 1888, having learned with satisfaction of 
_ the progress of congressional legislation favoring Peace 

and Arbitration, unanimously adopted the following 
RESOLUTIONS. 


1. Resolved; That the Concurrent Resolution reported 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations of the United 
States Senate, July 13, 1888, by its chairman Hon. John 
Sherman of Ohio, as follows: 

‘*Resolved, by the Senate (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring), That the President be, and is hereby, 
requested to invite, from time to time as fit occasions may 
arise, negotiations with any Government with which the 
United States has or may have diplomatic relations, to 
the end that any differences or disputes arising between 
the two Governments which cannot be adjusted by 
diplomatic agency may be referred to arbitration and be 
peaceably adjusted by such means,” and unanimously 
adopted by the Senate, meets with our approval, as being 
in the language of Senator Hoar at the time, ‘‘a step in 
the direction of arbitrating disputes which now result in 
war.” 

2. Resolved: That we hereby pray the Honorable 
Senate and House of Representatives to take farther and 
decisive action by the speedy adoption of the above 
respectful ‘*Request” to the President of the United 
States,—in the earnest hope that thus the way may be 
opened for the ultimate establishment of a permanent 
International Tribunal, to which may be referred those 
disputes which have hitherto plunged nations in war. 

3. Resolved: 
signed by the President and Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, be sent as a memorial to Congress by the 
hands of Hon. John Sherman of Ohio, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Epwarp S. Tosey, President. 
Row.anpv B. Howarp, Secretary. 





BENJAMIN HARRISON. 


Negatively — No man has accused him of drinking hab- 
its or social impurity. No one has ever heard him utter 
a profane word or a falsehood. He has never been a 
member of a ring or even a ‘ trust.” He-has received 
no money as a gift which might influence his vote. 

Positively—He has stood firmly with the advanced men 
of all parties in Indiana for popular education, until that 
State, once far to the rear, to-day occupies the first rank in 
public schools. He boldly confesses his faith in God and 
the Bible. For many years he has been a teacher of the 
Holy Scriptures and an officer of the Presbyterian church. 
His home life is such as he and his Christian wife have 
made it, a model of purity and domestic love worthy of 
all imitation. 

He has seen war;—therefore he cannot love it. He 
cannot admire it or desire it. He is a man of humane 
instincts and tender sympathies. He is a man of frugal 
habits, trained in small economies. Such a man must 
dread both the profligacy and the prodigality of war. Its 
cruelty and bloodshed must be abhorrent. 

We sincerely trust that the retiring President may be 


That a copy of the above Resolutions, | 


divinely guided till bis term expires. Ought not all Chris- 
tians to pray that his successor may also have a better 
than human guidance? It helps us to pray for one to 
know that daily for himself, his household, and his coun- 
try he bows before our heavenly Father in prayer. Bear 
up our brother Harrison, Christian friends, on a contin- 
uous and lifting wave of prayer. It surely is a great 
blessing, for which we should be devoutly thankful, that 
he is such a man and that both he and we have such a 
God. , 


ITALIANS OPPOSED TO WAR. 


‘*Forty-six workmen’s societies of Milan at a meeting 
Nov. 21, protested against the triple alliance (Germany, 
Austria and Italy) and against war in general. A reso- 
lution was adopted declaring that they would not support 
the Italian Government in the event of war. The protest 
will be sent to workmen’s associations throughout. Italy, 
and the workmen of France will be invited to adhere in 
the name of the brotherhood of labor. The Milanese 
will ask other associations to co-operate.” 

The above despatch which appeared among the as- 
sociated press despatches at the above date is significant. 
It is another one of the accumulating facts which show 
that the ‘‘ Victims of War" are having something to say 
as to the existence and desirableness of war. The able 
Milan daily paper, called Ji Secolo, comes to us freighted 
with news and ‘‘Views” of the peace movement. The 
English, French and Italian Governments among the 
‘‘great powers” are nearest like that of our country in 
being popular in their character. The voice of working- 
men must in our times be heard! Alas, that the church 
loses its privilege of uttering it. In this case it is the Vox 
Dei. 








GERMANY AND PEACE. 


The German Reichstag reassembled November 22nd. 
Emperor William opened the session in person. In his 
speech he said that the tours he had recently made had 
convinced him that the desire for imperial unity was 
deeply rooted in the people. He referred to the inclu- 
sion of Hamburg and Bremen in the German customs 
union, and to the conclusion of a commercial convention 
with Switzerland. He was gratified to know that trade 
had improved, and said that the prospect of higher 
prices for farming produce justified the hope of an 
improvement in agriculture. He emphasized the pacific 
character of Germany’s foreign relations and policy, and 
said that his visits abroad, which had been undertaken 
with a view to effecting an understanding in the interest 
of peace, had caused universal confidence in the mainten- 
ance of peace. 





PEACE DEPARTMENT OF THE W. C. T. U. 


Hannah J. Bailey in her annual address October 5, as 
President of the Winthrop, Me., branch of that society, 
reports as follows : 

Two lectures have been given under the auspices of the 
peace and arbitration department. Our superintendent 
is trying to do all she can in this important work of 
hastening the time when the Prince of Peace shall reign 
supreme and ‘‘men shall learn war no more.” Thirty- 
four thousand two hundred and eighty-eight pages of 





tracts and leaflets and 380 papers have been distributed 
in this work. 
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DIARY OF SECRETARY. 


Sunday, October 14. Participated in a well attended 
meeting at the Baptist Church held by the W. C. T. U. 
of Arlington, Mass., delivering an address on the un- 
scriptural character of the work done by the drunkard 
and the drunkard maker as seen in the light of the Ten 
Commandments and the Beatitudes. This gave oppor- 
tunity to show the exasperating and quarrelsome effects 
of intoxicating drinks, by which peace is jeopardized and 
both persons, communities and nations plunged into pas- 
sionate and angry controversies that often result in war. 
The pastors of the several churches made addresses and 
the children sung. 


Monday, October 15. Mrs. Stutenberg, wife of the 
pastor of the American (undenominational) Church at 
Berlin, Prussia, solicited aid for that enterprise in a 
most convincing and eloquent address at Pilgrim Hall 
(Boston), Ministers’ meeting. The international charac- 
- ter of the enterprise, the desire to demonstrate in the 
presence of self-satisfied Germans of the formal State 
Church what a body of Christians fully devoted and well- 
equipped might do impressed me. If genuine and active 
Christianity cannot win its way and serve to unite people 
divided by race prejudices, traditional institutions and 
other national barriers, I do not know what will. By 
all means let us have the American Church in Berlin, 
permeated as it will be with the spirit of this noble woman 
and her husband, the pastor. 


Thursday, October 18. Delivered one of a course of 
lectures in Norwood, Mass., illustrated by a large map of 
Gettysburg. The Grand Army Post seemed to sympa- 
thize with the conclusion: ‘Let us have no more war.” 
We pay too high a cost when we sacrifice health, life and 
even character on the altar of war. There is a better 
way of obtaining rights. 


Saturday, October 20. By invitation of the President 
Frances Willard and the Superintendent of the Peace 
Department of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
I attended the National Convention in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, and was the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. A. Lawrence of Brooklyn. It was my first visit 
to that National Convention. The noise and distractions 
of a great city; the almost insurmountable obstacles to 
social intercourse ; the immense hall fitted up for operas, 
with its far separated anterooms; the crowd of finely 
dressed ladies with only a sprinkling of men; the peculiar 
ways of doing business; the clear enunciation and nu- 
merous little speeches of the President; the contrast 
between the street and saloon work as it began in proces- 
sions and kneelings on the pavements in Ohio and this 
asseinbly from all parts of the Union, were among the 
things that impressed me. Nothing could excel the 
biographies of deceased sisters in tender and appreciative 
words. 

I never heard a more moving statement of sad and 
terrible facts of prostitution in the lumber towns and 
camps of Northern Wisconsin by Mrs. Dr. Bushnell of 
Chicago. Hannah J. Bailey made the excellent Report 
on Peace work published elsewhere. The excitement of 
the presidential election had its effect. But I was im- 
pressed with the single-mindedness and devotion of these 
women to their great object. God bless and prosper 
them in their Christian enterprise. 





Tuesday, October 23. In attendance on the American 
Missionary Anniversary at Providence, R. I., enjoying the 
open house and bountiful hospitality of our friend Ben- 
jamin F. Knowles. The meetings opened to-day very 
auspiciously. The report read by Rev. A. F. Beard, 
D.D., covering the activities of the year put forth to 
e! vate the Chinaman, the Indian and the Freedman, was 
inspiring and ‘‘heartening” in its unvarnished statements 
and eloquent appeals. 


Wednesday, October 24. A rainy morning lessened 
attendance but did not abate the fervid interest in the 
early prayer-meeting Iwas ca. itolead. The words of 
the Missionaries glowed with spirituai fire and life. 


Thursday, October 25. The remarkable series of 
meetings at Providence closed to-night. The gift of 
$1,000,000 from Mr. Hand of Clinton, Ct., announced 
in the afternoon, wrought a climax in the rising tide ot 
religious fervor. Space forbids even the mention of the 
names and subjects of the speakers, who were among the 
ablest I anywhere hear. But the ‘‘million” set me to pray- 
ing for a similiar gift to the impoverished and suffering 
cause of Peace, committed in part to myself, cramped 
and hindered by want of means on every hand. 

Will not the reader of this Diary send us help as God 
has prospered him or her? 


Tuesday, October 30. Heard General NP. Banks, 
now seventy-two, address a political meeting. Had not 
heard him since the Fremont Campaign of 1856, in the 
old City Hall of Portland, Me., when I was a boy just 
from college and he a comparatively young and a rising 
public man. 

The low forehead, the sounding periods, the resonant 
voice are the same. But the hair is gray, the step less 
elastic, the language not so facile and the verbal memory 
less precise. These thirty-two years have also left their 
marks uponthe boy who heard him with such delight. They 
have marked a wonderful era in the history of our coun- 
try and of mankind, but space forbids dwelling on this 
suggestive theme. 


Sunday, November 4. At home. My daughter united 
with the church on profession of her faith. I accepted 
an invitation to give a missionary address in the evening 
suggested by the meeting at Providence, R. I., already 
alluded to. 


Tuesday, November 6. General election throughout 
the United States wherein millions expressed their pref- 
erences by ballot for President. It was a close contest, 
and the returns received to-night left the decision in 
doubt. But there was no revolution, no rioting and very 
little bloodshed though the contest was exciting. Such a 
peaceable settlement of a great question by so many in- 
tensely interested citizens after full discussion is a sub- 
lime spectacle. Popular government is no longer an 
experiment. Wrongs there are, persecutions and denial 
of individual rights, but how much less are these in our 
free Republic than in many centralized and autocratic 
governments. Some conscientious men have refused to 
vote and hold office under a constitution that legal- 
izes the manufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks, 
countenances holding of men in slavery, or bases itself 
on the system of war. We respect their convictions, but 
we will still recommend a free and conscientious ballot as 
the best remedy yet found to promote necessary reforms 
and remove obnoxious laws. 
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If all good people were allowed to vote their convic- 
tions and were disposed to do so, wrongs would be righted 
and only respectable and decent characters given official 
position. 


Wednesday, November 7. At Rockport and Gloucester, 
Mass., among former parishioners, who are many of them 
interested in the new work to which I was called directly 
from my Cape Ann pastorate. 

The outlook on the ‘‘great and wide sea” always re- 
minds me of Faber’s noble lines, 


There’s a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea. 


My home for four years was near the ocean whose 
waves, as at Plymouth, 
St ll roll in the bay, 
As they rolled that day, 
And dash along the shore. 


It would take too much space to recount the ‘‘calls,” 
the kindnesses and the pleasures of a day thus passed 
among former neighbors and present friends. 


Thursday, November 8. In the evening at a meeting 
of prayer and conference at West Medford, Mass., the 
fourth anniversary of my first meeting at the same place. 


Sunday, November 11. At Melrose, a beautiful and 
comparatively new suburb of Boston, occupying the pulpit 
of Rev. A. G. Bale for the second time with the proclama- 
tion of international peace as the duty of the Christian 
world. An audience completely filling the church seemed 
interested in the message. In the evening I endeavored 
to answer the question, ‘‘What ought to be done to lessen 
the probabilities and finally abolish the system of war . 
The parsonage with its delightful home circle was in 
every way restful and refreshing. The people will some 
time give not only sympathy but pecuniary aid to diminish 
and finally overthrow this world-wide obstacle to the 
coming of the Kingdom of God. 


Monday, November 12. At Evangelical Alliance 
meeting in Tremont Temple, attended chiefly by the 
Protestant ministers in and about Boston. Rev. Dr. 
Frank Russell of New York addressed us clearly, con- 
vincingly and practically on a plan now in operation in 
many places, by which the churches acting together seek 
to cover the entire territory, and by canvassing among the 
people, secure their attendance at some place of divine 
worship. Great success crowns these efforts to meet this 
crying need of many communities. 


Sunday, November 18. At Acton, Mass., occupying 
the pulpit of Rev. G. W. Stearns, at whose pleasant 
parsonage I was entertained. The evening was devoted 
to an address on the present aspects of the peace and 
arbitration movement aad copies of our periodicals were 
eagerly sought for. : 

Mr. W. A. Wilde, a Boston publisher, who spends his 
summers among these ‘‘still pastures,” where there are only 
a cluster of white cottages around the Revolutionary 
monument, has chosen one of the most eligible lots next 
the town hall and is preparing it for a town library 
building to be erected the next season. Already I noticed 
the unifying effect of this good and generous deed even 
while it is yet in the future. Everybody is impressed by 
the example set by Mr. Wilde, and his praises are on all 
lips. How much better a useful, elevating, refining, 
educating library than a mere monument, however orna- 











mental and beautiful! The latter may enable the people 
to remember a historical incident or a person, and in some 
cases teach love of the beautiful in art. But well chosen 
books faithfully read are like intelligent and godly 
associates ; their impression is broader and more inefface- 
able. The Ames family of North Easton, Mr. Tarbell of 
Lincoln, Mr. W. A. Tower of Lexington, have either 
built or are building such libraries as gifts to small and 
needy communities in Massachusetts. Many others are 
going up in Massachusetts, New Hampshire and other 
States. Build them solidly and five hundred years hence, 
battered by no cannon balls and shattered by no exploding 
shells, how much grander in apjearance and associations 
will such halls be than the ancient castles of Europe! 


Monday, November 19. Heard five gentlemen from 
South Carolina address the Congregational ministers of 
Boston and vicinity at Pilgrim Hall. They told a sad 
tale of political wrongs in their native State, and appealed 
for aid to deprive a governing minority of their power, so 
that all citizens of that State could enjoy a free ballot 
and a fair count such as the Constitution of the United 
States guarantees. They proposed none but peaceful 
means of agitation, and esteemed a newspaper that would 
express their convictions and purposes of the first im- 
portance. For Massachusetts men to aid them as they 
have and will, may nettle the State pride of South 
Carolina and intensify the opposition to the Independents 
who addressed us. But the appeal was so reasonable and 
patriotic that it was effective. The people of Massachu- 
setts and the people of South Carolina are one as they 
never were in slave-holding times, and when churches, 
schools, or those suffering from earthquakes or political 
persecution ask our aid they will not ask in vain. The 
colored race suffer most from denial of rights, but the 
color line divides no real philanthropy. Black and white 
people if they need should be helped. 

At 2 p.M., attended a regular meeting of the Methodist 
Historical Society, presided over by B. K. Peirce, D.D., 
and heard an interesting paper by Rev. H. C. Dunham 
on the early Methodist preachers and ‘‘fathers” of New 
England, most of them living and laboring when Mr. 
Dunham became a minister fifty years since. 

The paper was read by Mr. Dunham’s pastor and ex- 
cited universal interest and frequent applause; was 
largely anecdotal and personal. The quaint humor of 
these strong-minded, consecrated but often illiterate men 
enlivened its pages. Mr. Dunham's blindness did not 
prevent his attendance. He added a few well chosen 
remarks as also did the venerable Franklin Rand, for 
many years the printer of Zion’s Advocate. 


Sunday, November 25. To-day will be known as that 
of the great storm. Preached in Arlington, Mass., snd 
taught a Sunday-school class of boys. The driving snow 
and the accumulating drifts made it difficult to walk or 
see and almost impossible to carry an umbrella. My 
congregation was hardly one hundred. The New England 
shore was strewed with wrecks, and many lives of sailors 
and fishermen were lost. The storm came from the 
Atlantic, where there are no telegraphic stations. There- 
fore there was no warning. Invention should be busy with 
ocean telegraphy, so that coasts and harbors can pre- 
pare for an impending storm. It must also find some 
method to prevent collisions at sea on account of fog. 
Preservation of property and life demand this and millions 





of money would reward success. 
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How much more desirable even is some invention of a 
substitute for war by which the voluntary destruction of 
life and property excels all other causes. 

A commission of learned and practical jurists and 
statesmen sitting as long and working as assiduously as 
the English and American translators of the Bible could 
not be better employed. The Christian nations should 
agree to establish such a commission. 

The result would be a well digested plan for an Inter- 
national Tribunal as nearly adapted to the exigencies of 
the case as is possible. 


Monday, November 26. Notwithstanding the contin- 
uance of the storm, we had a good meeting of the execu- 
tive committee and transacted important business. A 
report will be found on the first page. 


Thursday, November 29. National and State Day of 
Thanksgiving. The congregations of our village, Uni- 
tarian, Congregational, Universalist and Baptist, united 
for the observance of the day, Rev. A. M. Lord, pastor 
of the Unitarian church, preaching the sermon. 


Sunday, December 2. Preached and taught Bible class 
at West Medford, my home for four years and but a mile 
from Arlington. The daily labors of an Evangelist have 
quickened the religious interest in the community and 
several persons profess to have begun a new life. 





CHILDREN AND THE MASTER. 


Long, long ago, that man of men, 

Whose life makes human life divine, 
Took little children in His arms, 

And blessed them with His words benign. 


Dear lover of the souls of men, 
Still little understood or known, 
Did not the children bring to Thee 
A blessing precious as Thine own? 


Methinks their gentle touches healed 

The deepest wound Thy scourging made, 
Their kisses helped Thee to forgive 

The kiss that once Thy love betrayed. 


Did not Thine eyes, thus blessed, behold 
What still in childhood’s face one sees— 
A glimpse of what the world may be, 
When men become “like one of these”? 
—Christian Register. 





A RETURNED CANNON BALL. 


June 17, 1775, a British man-of-war, lying in the 
Mystic River, threw a cannon-ball at the little American 
army intrenched on Bunker Hill. The ship threw more 
than one ball, but this particular one was picked up after 
the fight and saved. In 1888, at the 250th anniversary of 
the Boston Ancient Artillery Company, this veritable 
ball was returned to a party of British artillerymen who 
had come over to help celebrate the occasion. The 
presentation was made at the dinner by Colonel Walker. 
‘*T hold in my hand,” said Colonel Walker, ‘‘a cannon- 
ball thrown by a British man-of-war at the patriot army 
on Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775. ' Through the kindness 
of Mr. Hassam, who gives it to this company to present 
to you, I give it to you to carry home as a memento 
(handing the cannon-ball to Major Durrant, amid hearty 
cheers and applause). It was thrown at us in war. We 
give it to you in peace as a token of the amity which 
lives to-day between our great nations, and which we all 





pray may live forever.” ‘‘There is time for wonderful 








changes in a hundred years,’’ says the New Haven 
Palladium, in commenting on the above. “It would 
have given the grizzled old fighters of the British war- 
ship a queer feeling if they could have known, when they 
‘touched her off,’ and sent that ball screeching at the 
Yankee breastworks on that June day, 1775, that a hun- 
dred years later the ball would be handed back over a 
friendly dinner-table as a token of amity and concord 
between the two greatest and most enlightened powers of 
the earth.”—Army and Navy Register, New York. 





LET IN THE LIGHT. 
BY DR. 0. W. HOLMES. 


[The following poem read by the aged writer November 
28, 1888, in the New Old South Church, Boston, opposite 
the site of the Public Library building, on the occasion of 
laying its corner-stone, seems to us eminently beautiful 
and appropriate. It was thirty years after the dedication 
of the present building, given largely by Joshua Bates. 
Robert C. Winthrop pronounced the former oration. 
Edward Everett was a trustee. Sixty thousand volumes 
then have increased to 500,000 now. The city erects the 
new edifice. | 


Proudly beneath her glittering dome, 

Our three-hilled city greets the morn; 
Her freedom found her virgin home.— 

The Bethlehem where her babe was born. 


The lordly roofs of traffic rise 
Amid the smoke of household fires; 
High o’er them in the peaceful skies 
Faith points to heaven her clustering spires. 


Can Freedom breathe if ignorance reign? 
Shall Commerce thrive where anarchs rule? 
Will Faith her half-fledged brood retain 
If darkening counsels cloud the school? 


Let in the light! from every age 
Some gleams of garnered wisdom pour, 
And fixed on thought’s electric page, 
Wait all their radiance to restore. 


Let in the light! in diamond mines 
Their gems invite the hand that delves, 
So learning’s treasured jewels shine 
Ranged on the alcove’s ordered shelves. 


From history’s scroll the splendor streams, 
From science leaps the living ray; 

Flashed from the poet’s glowing dreams 
The opal fires of fancy play. 


Let in the light! these windowed walls 
Shall brook no shadowing colonnades. 
But day shall flood the silent halls 
Till o'er yon hills the sunset fades. 


Behind the ever-open gate 
No pikes shall fence a crumbling throne, 
No lackeys cringe, no courtiers wait— 
This palace is the people’s own! 


Heirs of our narrow-girdled past, 
How fair the prospect we survey, 
Where howled unheard the wintry blast, 
And rolled unchecked the storm-swept bay ! 


These chosen precincts, set apart 

For learned toil and holy shrines, 
Yield willing homes to every art 

That trains, or strengthens, or refines. 
Here shall the sceptred mistress reign 

Who heeds her lowliest subject’s call, 
Sovereign of all their vast domain, 

The queen, the handmaid of them all. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


The Roman Catholic Church and the School Question. 
By Edwin D. Mead. Pages 45. Price 15 cents. Mr. 
Mead is aclear and forcible writer, and strives to be 
judicially fair. In general he is so. His remark (page 
4) that ‘‘Catholics are useful, faithful and loyal citi- 
zens,” notwithstanding the truth of Gladstone’s state- 
ment, which he endorses, ‘‘No one can be a convert of 
Rome without renouncing his moral and mental freedom, 
and placing his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of 
another,” is just. Logic leads where not all lives follow. 
Dr. Holmes never tires of calling attention to the illogical 
cheerfulness of those who adopt the orthodox creeds. So 
far as Heaven and Hell (and the latter is the chief thing in 
orthodoxy according to many liberal writers) are con- 
cerned, Catholic and Protestant creeds do not widely differ. 
The doctrines of indulgences and purgatory furnish a 
possible escape from the eternal sanctions of a broken law. 
These doctrines Protestants disown. Mr. Mead dis- 
plays his weakest side when he asserts (page 5), in the 
face of his dearest friends, whose common sense and 
morality he would be the last to impugn, that ‘‘If a man 
did logically and absolutely appropriate the Calvinistic 
doctrines of total depravity, predestination and eternal 
damnation of the majority, which are the nominal and 
standard doctrines of half the churches belonging to the 
Evangelical Alliance, I should say that he was an im- 
moral, an inhuman and an irreligious man if he allowed 
himself to marry the woman be loves and become the 
father of children.’’ ‘*When the foolish are hot, it is 
time for the wise to be cool” (page 1); and we are 
pleased to see that Mr. Mead cools off and offers some 
palliating circumstances to justify the usual conduct of 
‘torthodox” people. 

Mr. Mead gives a very full and fair account of ‘‘In- 
dulgences.” It is not the Roman Catholic doctrine on 
this subject, as stated in that church’s creed; it is the 
history of what Tetzei and others taught, and were un- 
derstood to teach, and which people acted upon when they 
paid their money and received their ‘‘indulgence,” that 
is in controversy in the Boston School Committee and 
about the school books. We regret with Mr. Mead that 
the contest takes the form of a personal attack on individ- 
uals, or that of partisan and sectarian zeal, so easily 
aroused to fiery belligerency. The truth must be sought 
and ijaught. In this every fair-minded Catholic and 
Protestant should unite. Nothing should be omitted to 
favor any church. What history, if true, will not have 
pages that shame in the descendants of Puritans or Catho- 
lics would rather blot? lt is indeed a question whether 
it is best to teach children all that is bad in past history. 
We incline to think that a judicious silence is better than 
a parade of crime, past or present. We cannot condemn 
one church and constantly spare another for bigotry, 
persecution and cruelty, when the age countenanced such 
things, if only on what was esteemed the right side. 


John Ward, Preacher. Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Pages473. Price $1.50. 


It has become a habit with those who wish to reach the 
public ear and through the ear the opinions, the con- 
science, and the conduct of mankind to teach truth by 
fiction. ‘‘Hold a mirror up to nature.” Photograph in 
forms of printed words the characters you imagine to 
exist, and in depicting their looks, sayings and circum- 
stances deftly teach the lessons, which if put in # didactic 








form would be unread except by a few. Let those Chris- 
tians who still retain the ancient distaste for fiction ask 
themselves, ‘‘If capable, would not I do the same 
thing?” Mrs. Stowe undermined slavery by a novel. 
We confess that a novel that would show the absurdity 
and wickedness of war, written with the genius, con- 
science and wisdom that characterized ‘* Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” would not be unwelcome. George Mc Donald 
has done more to modify methods of preaching and even 
the things preached, than any homiletic writer we know. 

Orthodoxy has been put upon its defence, and that de- 
fence has been made unsuccessful before the people, more 
by the literature of Holmes, Emerson, Lowell and Long- 
fellow and a host of imaginative book writers than by 
Unitarian pulpits and professors of theology. In John 
Ward we have a crude attempt to teach the absurdity of 
orthodox errors. They are represented in John Ward 
himself and his wife in their growth and results. The 
first objection an intelligent reader finds to the book is 
its crudity. The writer’ depicts an English village with 
its rector and rectory and various card-playing, smoking, 
talking characters more or less shallow, as impossible in 
America, as an English Cathedral of the middle ages. 
The resentment of the unthinking rector at any positive 
and sharp-cornered moral teaching, while he countenances 
Saturday night smoking and card-playing parties, was 
to be expected. But why cali a pitcher a ** jug” and 
why try to transfer rural England to the New World? 
It is a weak book. The scenes lack realism, the style 
simplicity, the plot naturalness, the characters both 
natural and dramatic representation. But the book 
sells. Why? Well, in part, because travesties on relig- 
ious doctrines and life are popular with *‘ the world” 
which sees only their outside, and often to them repulsive 
qualities. Watts once wrote a hymn in imitation of the 
classic poets on *‘ Damnation and the dead,” a hymn 
evidently inserted in his book because he wrote it, but it 
was seldom sung. Indeed, believe as we may the Scrip- 
ture revelations as to the sufferings of the lost, no one 
that we know has felt like singing about them, either as 
a family recreation or as a part of public worship. To 
speak of such things in guarded and selected words 
with solemn reverence and awe, is the ‘‘ orthodox” way 
so far as we know. No kitchen girl gaily sings of 
damnation, however she may believe the Bible. But our 
space forbids further notice of a book designed to teach, 
possibly remove, the difficulties of that system of relig- 
ion all but universally taught in the pulpits and Sunday- 
schools of Christendom. If that be its purpose, it is a 
failure. Some will be confirmed in their distaste for the 
doctrine of the everlasting punishment of the finally 
incorrigible, who die unrepentant, but the book lacks the 
intellectual and literary force to make it a power. It is 
merely another breath from the deck of the vessel upon 
the sails. 


Robert Elsmere. 
and New York: 
Price $1.25. 

Our attention was first called to this book by an allu- 
sion in a Unitarian sermon, and again by the review by 
W. E. Gladstone, published in Our Day, for October. 
Since then we have read and heard criticisms unnum- 
bered and of all sorts and at last have read the book. 
Mrs. Ward is a granddaughter of Master Thomas Arnold 
of Rugby and a niece of Matthew Arnold. She has had 
at Oxford and in London, exceptional advantages of 


By Mrs. Humphrey Ward. London 
Mc Millan & Co. 1888. Pages 604. 
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observation and is evidently scholarly, laborious and 
talented. She does not conceal her opinions, and while 
she speaks through sharply drawn and individualized 
characters, she manifests her own preferences and some- 
times frankly states her views. 

Robert Elsmere is an Oxfordized English Church- 
man, gifted with insight, industry and sympathy. A 
manly young fellow, passionate, honest, thoughtful and 
eloquent. His theology has been colored and modified 
by his ‘‘ liberal” Oxford teachers, but he marries a sweet 
evangelical girl, Catherine, who lives and acts the evan- 
gelical creed, but is not inventive, original, studious or 
hospitable to anything novel in religion. His earnest 
work for the elevation of a miserable set of farm labor- 
ers in a country parish, neglected and unthought of by 
their rich and learned agnostic landlord, at first keeps 
him busy. But conversation with ‘‘the Squire,” read- 
ings in the great Hall library, writing a book of history 
and memories of Oxford guides and ideas, lead Robert 
to doubt all miracles and finally to disbelieve in them, 
including the incarnation and resurrection. Jesus 
became to him a noble-minded, beautiful, self-denying 
Jew of his own period. He revises the dates of the Old 
Testament books, discards the idea of Scriptural inspira- 
tion and becomes what we call ‘‘a Boston Unitarian,” 
not of the type of Maurice, Martineau, Channing and 
Peabody ; but that of Theodore Parker and the modern 
Harvard School of theologians. He even goes farther 
and before he dies ceases to believe not only in Jesus 
Christ as an atoning sacrifice and a divine teacher and 
king, but says less of God as a Father, has no place for 
personal immortality, no heaven or hell, no personal, but 
a kind of universal God who is himself sufficient for him 
and for all. Intellectual honesty is the heroic trait of 
Robert’s mind. Faith is not a coveted virtue, prized and 
praised. 

In honesty then he renounces his ‘‘living” in the 
church of England, reveals a little and conceals more of 
his anti-Christian opinions from his wife out of love to 
her, and on account of her want of sympathy with his 
new views, from the very investigation and knowledge of 
which she painfully shrinks. Catherine is content to 
believe in Jesus Christ who died for her. His resurrection 
is dear to her. Our author represents Catherine’s beliefs 
as solely hereditary—her father being a Christian minis- 
ter. But there is evidence in her conversation, her love 
for the souls of others and her life devoted to doing good 
that her religion expresses something regenerative and 
experimental in her own heart. Of this the author 
makes no account. Her character all hangs upon intel- 
lectual beliefs, or rejection of creeds and churches. 
A life ‘“‘hid with Christ in God” seems past her 
comprehension, and she remits the inner light and life to 
the regions of mysticism, with her another name for 
unreality and sweet delusion. Robert organizes a 
‘* Christian Brotherhood” among the skeptical and infi- 
del workingmen of London. He labors hard and dies 
of consumption four years after his marriage, resisting 
his wife and trying to rest in the God of whom Christ 
said ‘‘no man hath known the Father but by me.” The 
awful loneliness of husband anu wife spiritually alienated 
and striving to find common ground in human love and 
benevolent work is portrayed. Life became wounded. 
The sore was unhealed in their loving hearts. Their 
home was desoluted. The dying bed was disturbed. 
The Holy Spirit, the Comforter, seems to have been 
grieved. The attempt at a church without any Bible or 


any Christ is represented as a success after the death of 


Robert. We have grave doubts that such could be the 
fact. But if it were a fact ten thousand times repeated 
it would prove nothing as to the disbeliefs on which it 
was founded. 

Mrs. Ward is a genius, and yet hard-working, 
painstaking, an expert in the literary art, a natural 
dramatist with a kind of Shakesperian knowledge of the 
human heart which she dissects and unfolds to the bot- 
tom of its most secret recesses. She knows ‘the 
classes” better than she knows ‘the masses.” She 
worships heroes and bids everybody do so. The plane of 
humanity is sufficient for all saving activities and some 
inspirations. Because the testimony has been criticised 
and some of it refuted, she rejects miracles. To us 
the existence of Almighty God makes miracles possible. 
If there be a Being above nature, it is the most natural 
of things that he should interrupt nature for his own pur- 
poses. The attempted suicide and horrible death of 
**the Squire” is a natural sequel to his cynical negations 
and heartless life, as well as his hereditary malady. If 
‘*the best life of England” is found in some Christless 
and merely humanitarian ‘+ brotherhood,” as the author 
seems to imply, we can only doubt and wait for proof. 

If the reading of Virgil is the most comforting book to 
a dying man like Robert Elsmere, it is an anomaly. Mrs. 
Ward calls his ‘* the simpler Christian faith.” Alas, for 
her great effort and futile conclusion. Her hero kills 
himself by breaking physical laws and is solaced with 
** Virgil.” (‘*There is but one book”—W. Scott.) 
His wife, with a beautiful person and a narrow knowl- 
edge, but a steadfast faith, the author condemns as 
hereditarily limited and unable to understand the modern 
German negations of Christianity. The outcome is one 
of saddest gloom. It will allure no sincere seeker for 
truth and life. 





THE POET PIERPONT. 


[In looking at the wonderful work of art, the painting of 
the ‘*Battle of Gettysburg,” and gazing with astonishment 
at the terrible war scenes before me, I called to mind the 
lines written by that venerated man, the late Rev. John 
Pierpont.— H. W. B.} 


“Glory to God!” To him doth glory come 
From the death-shock of armies, met in battle 
Where his own children lie, like butchered cattle, 
In hecatombs around a bursting bomb? 

Or in the thick cloud, sulphurous and dun, 
Poured from the hot throat of a thundering gun, 
As if to hide its murders from the sun? 

Where the long roll of the unmuffled drum, 

And the shrill, shrieking fife, 

Drown the loud curse — the groan — 

The prayer of the down-trodden ones—the moan 
Of taintly-ebbing life — 

The yell of dying horses that are crushing 

Their riders under them — the jeer—the flouting 
Of hostile squadrons at each other rushing— 
‘The thundering of the captains and the shouting 
To him who from his goodness draws his bliss 
Cometh there ‘glory’ from a scene like this ?” 





The late Mr. Henry Richard was reputed to have been 
the first Member who uttered a Welsh sentence in the 
House of Commons. This he did by quoting the proverb, 








‘*Trech gwiad nag arlgwydd.”—**A country is more 
potent than a lord. 
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R. B. HOWARD, Ep1ror. 








—Mr. Cremer, M. P., Secretary of the British Peace and 
Arbitration League, held twenty-four meetings in Sep- 
tember and October in England, many of them addressed 
by members of the Peace Deputation, which visited 
America one year ago. A Conference between the mem- 
bers of the English and French Parliaments who signed 
the memorials to our government in favor of treaties of 
Arbitration was held in Paris, October 31st. 

—‘‘The Vienna correspondent of the London Telegraph 
says he has been assured, on reliable authority, that 
several leading statesmen of Europe are inclining toward 
international peace arbitration.” 

This very recent despatch contains nothing new to us. 
But we rejoice that the newspapers begin to publish steps 
in the progress of peace as well as those that threaten war. 


—By -invitation of Gov. Ames, ex-Governors Rice, 
Claflin and others, W. H. H. Murray will give a lecture 
in Music Hall, Boston, Dec. 13, on the mutual relations 
of Canada and the United States. z 


—An American has subaitted to the French Govern- 
ment a contrivance by which dynamite shells can be fired 
from ordinary guns, exploding at the target. Another 
argument against murderous war. 


—H. M. Stanley has been heard from, but the news is a 
year old. 


—Gen. O. O. Howard has changed his residence from 
San Francisco to New York, headquarters at Governor's 
Island. He now commands the military department of 
the Atlantic. 


—Lord Lytton in bis address as Lord Rector of the 
University of Glasgow, on 9th November, repudiated the 
idea that the same code of morals was to hold between 
nations as between individuals; and this he did avowedly 
in the character of a diplomatist.— Concord. 

[ When the devil is cast into the burning lake what will 
become then of diplomatists ?—Eb. ] 


—The Government of Venezuela has recently appealed 
to that of the United States to use its influence with 
Great Britain to secure arbitration as to the differences 
between the two nations. . 


—Les Etats-Unis de l’ Europe says that Portugal and 
Morocco have agreed to refer their differences to France 
as arbitrator. 


—Our blind but hopeful friend, H. C. Dunham, writes 
Dec. 3: ‘*l am sorry the donations do not come in more 
liberally to the Peace cause. My experience goes to 
show that this great and good work requires, the faith of 
Abraham, the patience of Job and the zeal of Paul— 
and last not least a plentiful shower of Gold which may 
you have in due time.” 


—Rev. Dr. Mears’ article, entitled ‘‘The Menace of 
Europe,” was written after this summer’s sojourn abroad. 
In an original and impressive style it voices the convic- 
tions of nearly every American traveller. 

—The prolonged and dangerous illness of John Bright 
occasions the gravest solicitude. No better or more 


influential friend of Peace exists in Great Britain. 








—Secretary of War, Endicott, finds himself with several 
large guns without suitable fortifications to mount them 
on. He asks for $3,000,000 for this and about $2,000,000 
more for pneumatic guns. 


—The Samonian trouble with Germany causes great 
anxiety. 


—The publishers of ‘*The Sporting News’ sent us a 
sample copy. It is devoted to horse-racing and the 
horse trade. Eight five-column pages of fine print with 
heavy head lines describing and advertising various 
methods of gambling by the abuse of horses! It is a 
disgrace to our country to support such a paper as it is 
for so called ‘‘agricultural fairs,” to countenance the 
practices itadvocates. That isa vile corner of any news- 
paper that advertises gambling, either in politics, horses, 
lotteries or boards of trade. 





HAYTI. 


That portion of the island divided between the two 
countries, San Domingo and Hayti, which bears the latter 
name is suffering from one of its chronic revolutions. 
Bullets are substituted for ballots in order to change the 
government. A United States steamer, the ‘‘ Haytien 
Republic” has been accused of carrying arms to those 
in rebellion and landing the latter at several ports and 
has been seized and condemned by the Haytien courts. 
The owners ask the United States Government to inter- 
fere in their behalf, and one of our naval vessels has been 
sent to investigate the matter. 

It is just such feeble, costly and bloedy revolutions 
that measures adopted by a convention of American 
States might tend to avert. The moral weight of such 
countries as the United States and Brazil if combined 
would do something to prevent both internal and inter- 
national wars on this continent. 





PROVOKING WAR. 


The Berlin Post says: The increase of France’s mili- 
tary force brings us nearer to war. This increase is 
being made at a rate with which the peace powers are 
scarcely able to keep pace. The same remark may be 
applied to Russia, the increase of whose military 
strength cannot be explained as a defensive measure. 

Such is the universal and inevitable result of an increase 
of armaments. Each act of increase brings the nation 
‘‘nearer to war.” To reduce armaments simultaneously, 
mutually, evenly and systematically brings them nearer 
to protracted peace. A man fires his nerves with alco- 
hol when he proposes a crime. Burglars buy new imple- 
ments when about to steal. Increase an army or a navy 
and the United States is disposed to fight. Such a 
course excites new foreign fears and jealousies and pro- 
vokes attack. Any country that prepares to fight is 
more willing to fight on that account. She grows arro- 
gant, belligerent and provocative. 

In the name of Peace we protest against great armies, 
forts and iron-clads. England is about to add eight of 
the latter to her enormous navy. 





—Leopold, King of the Belgians, has never signed a 
death warrant, and, although the statute has never been 
repealed, capital punishment is practically abolished in 





Belgium. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


After a political contest less violent and vituperative 
than many, and especially less so than that of 1884, 
Benjamin Harrison has been elected President. Both 
houses of Congress are Republican by majorities so small 
that, while there will be no divided responsibility in ad- 
ministering the government, there must be abundant cau- 
tion. Members interested in party measures must be in 
their seats or ‘* pair off.” 

Our chief concern is the future international attitude of 
our government. We cannot think there is any such 
hatred or even distrust of England as too many Republi- 
can newspapers and orators, paralleling President Cleve- 
land’s retaliatory message and sudden dismission of the 
British minister, would have us think. Office and respon- 
sibility makes every thinking man conservative. Gen. 
Harrison has no hostile pledge to keep and no revenge 
against England to gratify. John Sherman, one of the 
most conspicuous and solid of the Republican leaders, is 
on record with kindly words towards Canada. Congress 
has provided for a conference of American States. 
France seeks torival England in expressions of friendli- 
ness towards America. Spain likes to keep Cuba too 
well to seek a quarrel. Lesseps goes on bravely with 
his inter-oceanic canal, which we hope may be neutral 
and, therefore, a friendly link in the chain that binds 
nations together. 

America has responded to the invitation of the French 
republic and will be liberally represented at the Paris ex- 
position, from April to October, 1889. 

If the Republicans change the tariff they will reduce 
it. Their civil service pledges should hold them to the 
displacement of none but unfit men from office. It may 
seem too optimistic, but we see no threat of war, but only 
the peace and prosperity that have characterized the years 
just passed. 





A SOLDIER AND A CHRISTIAN. 


That the above caption expresses a fact, none can 
seriously doubt, who were conversant with the character 
and conduct of persons who were members of the army 
and did their military duty during our civil war. Their 
econvergation distinguished for purity and occasional 
spirituality ; their upright lives, self-denying and devoted 
to the good of others; their frequent and fervent 
prayers; the object for which they became soldiers—viz. 
the preservation of a country which embodied the hopes 
of mankind as to liberty; the purification of that coun- 
try by purging it of the moral wrong of slavery ;—such 
a character and such motives are not apt to control 
unchristian men. 

Other armies have contained officers and soldiers of 
like character. Havelock in India, Vicars in the 
Crimea, are shining and conspicuous examples of this. 
It was the memoir of the latter that led an officer of our 
army to Christ in 1857. 

The writer read the book at that time and sent it to 
this military friend. To-day he has reread portions of 
it. His eyes were opened to the nature of war on the 
battlefield, and in the camps and hospitals of 1861-5. 
He cannot now read without a shudder that Vicars killed 
two Russians and was shot by the third while endeavor- 
ing to kill him. The war in which he was engaged is 
defended by but few English Christians to-day. Its 





objects were apparently less noble than those which led 
many a Union soldier to enlist in 1861-3. 

The existence of the British Government was not 
threatened. English soil was not invaded, nor the Brit- 
ish constitution attacked. The liberty of no man and no 
race was jeopardized. It was not pretended that any- 
body would be freer or better or happier if the allied 
armies succeeded. 

It was a question of boundaries, shores, sovereignties, 
policies, alliances, national strength, and alas, it was a 
war brought on in part we have been told by the pride of 
statesmen, the blunders of diplomats, the anger of 
ambassadors and the military ambition of French rulers. 


Who was the ‘ Russian” killed by Hedley Vicars? 
He wasa man. He was in no sense a personal enemy of 
his slayer. He was only a very little wheel in a vast 
machine, made up of redoubts, guns and men. The 
machine was put in motion by the breath of some Gen- 
eral. This part of it happened to be on one spot 
performing its part in a ‘*movement.’”’ Vicars was a 
little wheel in a great machine that by Lord Raglan 
happened to be placed opposite. The two collided. 
They broke and maimed and destroyed each other. But 
these little parts of machines were men. They had 
souls. They were thinking, feeling, respo isible beings. 
They were taken up and hurled at each other. Fury 
accelerated their motion and gave bloody efficacy to their 
efforts. Two Russian men are forced to yield life which 
God alone can give. They were probably ignorant, 
angry, superstitious. But Tolstoi teaches us to love 
and pity Russians. Possibly they had never heard that 
Jesus Christ is a friend and the Holy Spirit makes men 
morally new. They were sinners to be saved. Unre- 
pentant, angry for they knew not what, doing that which 
education had taught them was a duty to the Czar, 
Russia and God, they die. The Christian Captain Vic- 
ars. lately from his knees, with the divine promises in his 
mind and prayer upon his lips, doing what seemed to 
him duty to his Queen and country, killed them. Had 
he died without killing, he would have been in this like 
one who was crucified amid jeers and curses. But unlike 
his Master, he raised his arm and plunged the glittering 
sword bloody with one death inte another heart. We 
do not say he did not goto Heaven. Nor do we know what 
a merciful God did for the Russians the British Christian 
slew, but it was a killing and a dying unlike that of 
Christ. It was an unchristian and anti-christian mode of 
dying. Senfiments of duty and loyalty, sweet and 
precious a3 possible, cannot perfume with an odor of true 
sanctity, the muddy, bloody trench, the air polluted with 
strange oaths and reeking with the hot breath of human 
passion, the hand and heart engaged in nothing but killing. 

Yet, a man may be a soldier and a Christian. Our 
grandfathers were Christians and sold rum. Our South- 
ern brethren were Christians and held slaves. John 
Newton was a Christian and a slave trader. Christians 
are covetous, proud and intensely selfish. But in so far 
as they are covetous, proud and selfish, they are unlike 
Christ. They are so much less Christians. Subtract 
ignorance, heredity and mal-education, and yet there is 
a will and a character left. It ought to be Christian, but 
in the case of a slave dealer, slave trader, liquor seller 
and drunkard, what little is left seems to us reduced to a 
minimum. We do not discuss here the question of ever- 
lasting salvation. Judged by the standard of Christ, 
who loved his enemies and struck and killed nobody for 
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any motive whatever, we can not think Hedley Vicars 
the highest style of a Christian. Indeed it seems to 
us that in some respects he was one of the lowest. 





THE WORLD’S PEACE CONGRESS. 


This has been called to meet at Paris in connection 
with the World’s Exposition of 1889. The American 
Peace Society has been invited to send delegates and will 
do so, and also to furnish its publications and other 
evidences of its benevolent work for the prevention and 
abolition of war. 

The protests of the German Emperor, the French 
Ministry and the English Cabinet that each desires peace 
are ‘strangely and absurdly inconsistent with their con- 





tinued and daily increasing preparations for war. Not 
till these Governments with Italy and Austria consent to | 
mutual disarmament will there be any assured and) 
reliable peace. To effect such a disarmament should be | 
one of the chief objects sought by a World’s Peace 
Congress. 





LEONE LEVI. | 


“Prof. Leone Levi, the late political economist, who 
gave to Great Britain its first chamber of commerce, left 
behind him an autobiography, which will soon be pub- 
lished.” 

This distinguished barrister and publicist will be re- 
membered as the author of an elaborate and practicable | 
‘‘Project for an International Court,” which was read | 
and discussed a year since by the Executive Committee of | 
the American Peace Society. His death is a real los; to, 
the cause to which we are dévoted. We are glad to have | 
this valuable legacy of peace ideas supplemented by an| 
aut»biography which we trust will throw light on the 
mental history of his great ‘‘project.” 








INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCES. 

The monarchs and statesmen of Europe have [ing)| 
sought to strengthen themselves by intermarriage among | 
royal and reigning families. We rejoice that the sover- | 
eigns, who are found among the people only, may do the | 
same. Not many years since, Sir Lyon Playfair married | 
Miss Russell, the daughter of a Boston business man, 
and now the leader of the Unionist party in England. 
Joseph Chamberlain has recently married Miss Endi- 
cott, of Salem, Mass., whose father is temporarily at 
Washington as Secretary of War. Occasionally an En- 
glish woman finds an American husband. 

We wish we knew just how many families of Europe 
and America are divided by the sea. We rejoice in the 
giving of such hostages to love, such guarantees against 
war. Declaim as the American demagogue may on the 
stump and even from other more lofty positions against 
England, Americans and English marry. It is said 
Joseph Chamberlain has two brothers with American 
wives. 


SENATOR FRYE ON THE FISHERIES. 








The following from Hon. W. P. Frye, of Maine, is 
significant as coming from a leadiog opponent of the 
fishery treaty : 

‘*T think the true policy to pursue touching that ques- 
tion is to allow Canada to name the privileges she shall 
enjoy in our ports. 
she must concede it to us. 


If she wishes the right to transships 
If she desires her fishermen 











to buy supplies in our ports she must extend the same 


right to our fishermen in her ports. If she wishes to buy 
bait here she must allow us to do the same thing there. 
All this can be easily provided for under existing law. 
This is no retaliation nor manifestation of an unfriendly 
spirit. It is simply allowing her to measure her own 
privileges. So far as the making of any new treaty with 
Great Britain is concerned, the terms of the treaty sent 
to the Senate last winter, the admissions of the President 
and Secretary of State, and the arguments of the Ad- 
ministration members of Congress and their votes, have 
made it almost impossible to negotiate any new one that 
shall be satisfactory. My impression is that we are not 
going to have much more trouble about the fisheries. 

‘* Canada will now arrive deliberately at the conclusion 
that we mean to deal fairly and justly, and furthermore 
will not allow our fishermen to be outraged.” 

At the same interview Senator Frye expresses a pref- 
erence for the Senate rather than the Cabinet. It is not 
likely that more than one man from Maine will enter the 
Cabinet. Perhaps Mr. Blaine would prefer the Senate, 
to which, if a vacancy occurs, his Maine friends would 
like to send him. Should Hon. T. B. Reed, of Port- 
land, be speaker of the House of Representatives, that 
also might lead to questions of locality troublesome to 
other aspirants for high office. We hear it often said 
that nothing but the locality of Hon. W. L. Putnam 
kept him from the Chief-Justiceship. 

Maine is rich in able men and, under the British con- 
stitution, might be more largely represented in the 
Government. 





COLOSSAL WAR PAINTINGS. 


Verestchagin’s war pictures were placed on exhibition 
in New York November 9. The canvas is colossal. 
One is twenty-six feet in length. The brutal and vile 
details of a battlefield are remorselessly depicted. The 
real facts are painted. One critic says ‘‘ they are works 
which harrow the feelings.” They are confessed to be 
vigorous, versatile, intelligent and realistic. The pictures 
show the wounded, the dying and the dead. The ‘‘ Turk- 
ish hospital at Plevna at night,” ‘‘A spy shot on the 
steps of a house,” are two of the subjects. If the paint- 
ings are as described parents might safely take their chil- 
dren to see them and tell them ‘‘such is war ”—low, 
barbarous and worse than brutal. It mutilates its victims 
like the Whitechapel fiend of London. Under cover of 
custom and law it mangles and murders and then rises up 
and lies, ‘‘ This sin against God and man is necessary! ” 
Art has too long covered the atrocities of the battle- 
field with the glint and glamour of “glory.” It has 
called its bloody-minded, foul-handed ‘‘heroes” saints 
and gods. . 

Who ever tears off the veil that hides its atrocity and 
paints it unintelligent, unspiritual, inhuman, as it is, un- 
covering to every eye the shark-like teeth, the serpent 
fangs, the jackal appetite and vultare-gorging monster 
does man and truth a service. Erkman and Chatrian in 
France and Tolstoi in Russia have put war’s demonism in 
simple, telling words. The battle lectures of peace men, 
the great cycloramas of battles, are educative. Wel- 
come this Russian painter, Verestchagin, as an instractor 
in the same school. Only when vice is seen to be hid- 
eous, like that of intemperance in the debauched drunk- 
ard, or of licentiousness when it puts rottenness in the 
bones, does it appear hateful. 
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PRELUDE. 


BY GEC. F. B. JACKSON. 


{Read at the unveiling of the Longfellow Statue, Portland, Sept. 
29, 1888. The lines in brackets were interpolated since by 
another hand. ] 


This sculptured form, 

’Tis but the semblance, 

And still ’tis he! 

Amid the busy throng, 

Calmly he sits; 

Of all that pass along, 
Heedless is he! 

His gaze is fixed toward home, 
He loved it well, 

And yet he seeth naught! 

His ears attent 

To catch the rustling leaves 
Of Deering’s woods, 

But still he heareth not! 

Well hath the sculptor wrought. 
Making the seeming—real, 
The fiction—fact, 

And, in enduring bronze 

His very form hath caught! 


We, living, thee salute, 
Sweetest of bards! 

Thy voice hath ceased to be, 
Yet, through the world, 
Excelsior’s flag unfurled 
Bears, in its strange device, 
Thy name and ‘fame! 

Thy Psalm of Life still lives 
And to the weary gives 

Its heaven-taught, blessed words; 
In pure Evangeline, 

The unsullied life is thine; 


[ By thee divinely touched, 

The organ Arsenal 

Peals forth in minor strains 

War’s woes unutterable. 

The cannon roars, 

The bullets hiss, 

Death stalks abroad, 

And the unwilling sod 

Lies drenched in tears and blood. } 

While from the Wayside Inn, 

And Village Blacksmith’s din 

Thy fancy weaves such forms 

Of beauty and of grace, 

That, but to speak thy name, 

Sets all our hearts aflame, 

And chief of bards we place 
Our Longfellow! 


The poet needs no monument 
In lasting bronze or stone; 

So long as man ehall live, 
His silver words alone 

Shall keep his memory green! 


Yet, fitly, in his boyhood home, 
The old town by the sea, 
Beneath these arching elms, 
Where he so loved to be, 

His sculptured form we place! 


And in the days and years to come, 
When men are asked to name 
Whom Portland honors first, 
Deserving poet’s fame, 

All shall point hitherward ! 


THE BRITISH PREMIER ON PEACE. 


At the great Guild Hall banquet in London, November 
9th, Lord Salisbury remarked in view of the election in 
the United States and the English minister’s course : 

‘¢ England had perhaps noticed that popular institutions 
existed to the westward. f[Laughter.] Events in 
America would add more to the history of electioneering 
than to the history of politics. [Laughter and cheers. } 
If there was any complaint against the Washington 
statesmen it did not involve the two nations. [Cheers. ] 
The Washington statesmen had not apparently commend- 
ed themselves to the approval of Americans. [Cheers. ] 

‘© In regard to the peace of Europe it appeared that all 
of the rulers had an intense desire to maintain peace. 
He trusted that they would continue in their present atti- 
tude. The only danger might be an outburst of the peo- 
ple of some country who might disregard the wise coun- 
sel of those in power. 

. “Year after year saw larger armaments and vaster ser- 
vices for defensive purposes. If the process continued, 
where would it end? He had heard on good authority 
that five great powers maintained 12,000,000 of armed 
men. He did not suggest that that fact ought to diminish 
the confidence of the public in the maintenance of peace, 
but he thought that amid such preparation the English 
government must not remain unready. [Cheers.] Eng- 
land only sought to protect her shores and her commerce.” 

The allusion to American politics interests us. The ab- 
rupt dismissal of the English minister is not to be 
resented and ‘‘retaliated.” The sacrifice of national 
dignity on the altar of electioveering is a thing the 
shame of which Americang,Will be left to bear without 
further diversion of their minds to English aggressions. 
‘** Protect her shores and her commerce!” ‘‘ Only!” 
Great Britain will then proceed to expend more money on 
protection from an impalpable foe than our entire 
protective tariff affords! 





“THE INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE OF PEACE 
AND LIBERTY. 


The twenty-second Congress of the International 
League of Peace and Liberty was held at Neuchatel on 
September 9th in the Hotel de Ville, placed at the dipo- 
sal of the League by the Canton and town. 

The hour fixed was 9 a.m. before which time the great 
hall was crowded. The seven-colored banner of the 
League, bearing the words ‘‘ Les Etats Unis d’Europe ,” 
was displayed. 

The following societies were represented :— 

The International Arbitration and Peace Association 
of London. The Universal Peace Union of Philadel- 
phia. The Association for the Neutralization of Den- 
mark. The Swedish Association of Peace. I1 Comitato 
fratense per la pace. I] Circolo Guiseppe Mazzini of 
Genoa. Il Circolo Universitario Goffredo Mameli of 
Pisa. Il Circolo di pace, et liberta de Reggio d’ Emilia. 
L’Association des femmes progressiste de Copenhague. 
L’Association Norvegienne pour la cause des femmes et 
de la paix. Le Comite de Paris de la Ligue. Le Comite 
de Grenoble de la Ligue. Le Comite de la Sarthe. 

The meeting was opened with an address from M. 
Comtesse, member of the state council of Neuchatel, who 
said the section of Neuchatel is the last comer into the 
group of societies which constitute the League of Peace 





and Liberty, but it is none the less devoted to the ideas 
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we all advocate, and it may be felicitated on the fact that 
the 22nd Congress is held at Neuchatel and of the occa- 
sion thus afforded to give its hearty accord in the princi- 
ples of the League. It is this cause for which has so long 
labored the eminent man M. Ch. Lemonnier, President 
of our League, who has formulated in language precise 
the governing principles of Interoational Arbitration, 
and whose great talents have been concentrated in a 
work which will render his name imperishable. 

M. Ch. Lemonnier, in a powerful address, passed in 
review the work of the league, enumerating the instances 
in which Arbitration has successfully solved international 
differences. A series of resolutions affirming the princi- 
ples of Arbitration were submitted and adopted. A ban- 
quet was given later, at which M. Lemonnier received a 
veritable ovation. 


THE GREATER HERO. 
BY ELEANOR ©. DONNELL. 





The soldier who, with fearless front 
Faces the foeman’s guns, 

Bearing the battle’s fiercest brunt, 
Where blood, like water runs, 

Men call hero; on his head 

A crown of laurel place ; 

And hail him as a victor dread, 

A saviour of his race. 


Far more a hero he, who stands 

A sentry through the night, 

Guarding with bold, yet bloodless hands, 
Some mute, unblazoned Right. 

The mob with all its mighty Jungs 
Howls past him, Lone, forsaken, 

’*Mid hatred, scorn, and strife of tongues 
He holds his trust unshaken. 





NAPOLEON THIRD. 


The Workmen’s Peace Association, out of which has 
grown the International Arbitration League, owed its 
birth to the determination of a number of workingmen to 
insist upon a policy of neutrality when the Franco-German 
war broke out. At that time, many Englishmen were 
anxious to take sides with France. The recently-published 
diary of the late Emperor Frederick of Germany has re- 
vealed the fact that Napoleon III. was an utterly un- 
scrupulous adventurer who was but too ready to attack a 
nation from whose friendship he had derived great 
benefits, if only his own ends could be served. When he 
was made a prisoner by the Germans he actually proposed 


that France and Germany should make peace in order to! 


make common war against England. 

The cynical depravity of this man seems almost incon- 
ceivable, yet here it is recorded on the most unimpeachable 
authority. When he died, an exile in the country which 
he would have ruined by a gigantic act of international 
brigandage, many maudlin lamentations were uttered over 
his fate. The coward, who was almost paralyzed with 
terror while his creatures were executing the coup d’ etat 
and shooting down unarmed people in the streets of Paris, 
in order to overwhelm the population with dread, having 
sent thousands of brave men to their doom at Gravelotte, 
Worth and Sedan, was ready to immolate a new hecatomb 
of victims, if only he could thereby remount a throne. 
He died overwhelmed with ignominy, his only son perished 
at the hands of naked savages with whom he had no 
quarrel. A swift and righteous Nemesis overtook him 
and his. Sic semper tyrannis.— Arbitrator. 








THE MENACE OF EUROPE. 
BY D. 0. MEARS, D.D. 


To an American, Europe presents few objects so strange 
as the armies of the several nations. Through Great 
Britain and France and Germany and Italy as well as in the 
nations further east, it is ever the same. In each government 
the excuse is made, ‘‘our army is necessary for self-defence.” 
There is always a supposed foe somewhere. France says, 
the foe is Germany ; and Germany insists that the enemy 
is France. Italy, struggling in her poverty, is burdened 
with more troops than she can possibly support ; to ward off 
an attack at some future time. No government is free 
from the: terrible influence of the spirit of war and strife. 

From a financial point of view, the political economist 
ean find no light in all this wasting of nativnal resources. 
Not only is the actual cost of such hosts of men appalling ; 
but to all this must be added the immense waste caused 
by the more than three millions of soldiers who are utterly 
non-producing. The very bread they eat is a waste, in- 
asmuch as they seldom give an equivalent in what they 
do. The accumulating debts of every nation are the 
proofs of our statement. 

From a moral point of view, the results are terrible. 
One has but to see their surroundings to shrink back in 
dismay at the virtues trodden under foot. Society is 
imperilled by the presence of these miliary thousands. 
The more the armies are scattered, the worse is it for the 
national safety. Even Great Britain offers no exception 
to the retrograde of morals before these idle hosts. ‘lhese 
are all young men, rendered unfit by tieir army habits for 
a sober and virtuous life if they ever live to graduate 
from these great highways of vice. Of course there are 

exceptions, but there is no bright side to the picture. 

It is not my purpose to folluw out the natural conse- 
quences of such an artificial and corrupt mode of civiliza- 
tion. We need not point out its effect upon laber. 
Because of the absence of the men in the army, the fields 
of the continent are tilled by women. This to us is strange, 
but it is a necessity. The whole system is corrupt; and 
is not necessary. It is a direct violation of the Golden 
Rule of Christ. No civilization so artificial,—founded 
upon brute force,—can last. Might does not make right, 
and only Right is mighty. This constant appeal to force 
is a contradiction of the very first principles of Christianity. 

The pruning hook is a greater strength to any nation 
than the sword ; the ploughshare than the spear. Peace 
is the condition for growth rather than war. Peace 
produces ; war consumes and destroys. Good will to men 
is the only basis of true progress. Nations founded upon 
laws other than Christ has sanctioned cannot prosper. 

The freer the people the less fear of war. Where the 
government is lodged in the keeping of a few, there is no 
safety. Oligarchies depend upon armies; a free people 
depend upon truth as a bulwark and defence. Nations, 
like men, can prosper only in obedience to the laws of 
God. 
Worcester, Nov., 1888. 





Boston, Nov. 27, 1888. 
My dear Mr. Howard,—I meant to come in to your 
meeting yesterday, but was prevented by other duties. 
But Sherman’s Concurrent Resolution, it seems to me, is 
to be heartily approved and should be pushed. 
Yours sincerely, 
Epwin D. Mean. 
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CHARLES SUMNER. 


And now he rests, his greatness and his sweetness, 
No more shall seem at strife, 

And death has molded into calm completeness 
The statue of his life. 


His faith and works, like streams that intermingle, 
In the same channel ran, 

The crystal clearness of an eye kept single, 
Shamed all the frauds of man. 


But round his grave are quietude and beauty, 
And the sweet heaven above, 

The fitting symbols of a life of duty 
Transfigured into love. 





CONCERNING A NATIONAL FLOWER. 
BY JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 


It was early this summer, I believe, that the subject of 
the choice of a ‘* National Flower’’ was discassed at a 
convention of florists in New York City, and a committee 
was appointed to consider the matter and report there- 
upon at a future meeting. Having observed that the 
subject had claimed the attention of a Horticultural 
Society in this locality (that of Germantown) the writer 
of this addressed a note to the Puhlic Ledger, in which 
he expressed the wish that the suitability of the Golden 
Rod might be favorably considered, not only because of 
the beauty of the clustered blooms, and the prevalence of 
the plant over all parts of our country ; but also because, 
being a com posite flower, there would be conveyed the 
idea of national unity,—numerous individual, closely 
clustered flowers composing a single head. Reference 
was made to the fact of the Golden Rod being an 
especial favorite with one who is very near the hearts of 
the American people generally, the poet Whittier, and 
the request was likewise made that Thomas Meehan, the 
widely-known botanist, who is well versed in plant lore, 
and who brought the subject to the attention of the local 
Horticultural Society, as above, would signify his own 
preference in the premises. In an interesting response, 
Thomas Meehan gave his first choice to the Aster, though 
it is the two together, he remarked, the Aster and the 
Golden Rod, ‘‘ that unite with the general mass of colored 
leaves in making our country [in the eye of the lover of 
nature] so famous.” He further said, on the general 
topic: 

me It seems to me that no body of men can successfully 
make a national flower. They, like the poets, are born, 
not made. Some day, when some great and beloved 
ora‘or, failing to convince our people of the truth of 
some abstruse proposition, shall seize some flower as Pat- 
rick did the shamrock, and, by the aid of the illustra- 
tion it affords, convince and enthuse the nation, then we 
shall have a national flower; or again we may have a 
national flower, when like the thistle of Scctland, aiding 
the besieged in repelling a bare-footed enemy, some one 
shall save an army from destruction. Some flower, 
touchingly sentimental in connection with some great 
event, will some day give us a national flower, and we 
must abide that time.” I will add here that the Ledger 
editor ventured fittingly to suggest ‘‘ the noble plume and 
tassel of the Indian Corn, the fruitful, wide-spread Zea 
Maize,” and that others, in other localities, have advanced 
the claims of the Arbutus, the Wood-laurel, etc. 

Now, it somewhat curiously happened, on the evening 











of the day my printed communication appeared, that a 
Christian woman, returning from a certain national 
convention whereat it was proposed that a distinctive 
emblem, a white rose, should be worn, told me how she 
felt it her duty to decline acting on the suggestion. It 
was nevertheless generally approved of by those iu 
attendance, and the white emblem was forthwith pinned 
upou the dress. Her objection to following the example 
of the others was, that, there being a minority in attend- 
ance who did not favor some of the distinctive opinions 
advocated by those who had chosen the white rose, she 
feared that the wearing of the latter might seem like a 
partisan badge, and so be provocative of strife. I do 
not know that her mind reverted to that period of bloody 
internecine strife in England, which is known in history 
as the ‘* War of the Roses.” As that episode, however, 
is pertinent to the subject before us, and as the mention 
of the incident I have referred to caused me to consider 
more seriously than I had theretofore done the desirabil- 
ity of commending any national emblem, I now quote 
from Hookham’s *‘ Life and Times of Margaret of 
Anjou,” the initial paragraph of the second volume: 

‘* The two contending parties had assumed the badge 
of a rose; a white one being borne by the Yorkists, 
whilst a red one distinguished the party of the Lancas- 
trians. It seems strange that so lovely a flower, always 
emblematical of beauty, of innocence and of love, should 
in those days have been used as the badge of destruction, 
hatred and bloodshed; but it affords another instance 
amongst the many, of man’s perversion of the good gifts 
in nature, when excited by his passions to the destruc- 
tion of his fellowmen in civil warfare.” 

What is said by the author above, is equally applica- 
ble to the fleurs-de-lis, or white lilies of France, and to 
the floral or other emblems of other nations, which have 
been woven or blazoned upon the banners and battle- 
flags, or erected upon the standards of contending ar- 
mies. Nothing so prominent in the van guard of the 
legions of imperial Rome, as the eagle that was borne 
upon her standards! Fit emblem of ferocity, prowess 
and dominion, those words of Holy Writ are by many 
referred to Rome’s conquering and rapacious armies, 
where it is said: ‘* Wheresoever the carcass is, there will 
the eagles be gathered together.” And so Erasmus, 
in one of his pleas for peace, writing in a vein of piq- 
uant satire concerning the ‘*‘ King of birds,” a favorite 
emblem of the ‘* powers,” thus descants in evident allu- 
sion to the princes of his time: 

‘*The figure even and the physiognomy of the eagle, 
his greedy and crael eyes, his menacing ictus, his 
rough cheeks, his ferocious visage, that terrible aspect 
which Cyrus fancied so much in a prince, does it not 
show to us the image of a king, an image magnificent 
and full of majesty? And still further, the tawny color, 
dark, sinister—the voice, odious and terrible, which 
freezes with terror—that doleful beating of wings which 
causes every animal to tremble ; these are so many of its 
characteristic marks. He recognizes them immediately 
who has himself tested or who has merely seen how 
formidable are the menaces of kings though uttered in 
badinage. All tremble when their terrible voice is heard. 
People, senate, nobility, judges, theologians, jurisconsults, 
laws, institutions, justice, religion, humanity. all concede 
to this odious and discordant cry of the eagle, more 
power than the most harmonious accords of singing 





birds, which would nevertheless move the very rocks.”* 
*De Laur’s CZuvre d’Erasme, chap. xiii. 
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As the national bird of America, the eagle is of the 
same rapacious type, and is emblematic of the same 
sentiment of supremacy and of power to maintain it, 
that it has ever held. Most of us are probably familiar 
with the fact that during the late Civil War, a pet eagle 
was carried by a regiment from Wisconsin, accompany- 
ing the men upon their marches and into their battles 


from 1862 to the end of the war. Tied by a rope 
attached to a standard, this eagle was borne into the 
front of the battle to stimulate the men to the conflict, 
and seemed itself to be terribly aroused and to glory in 
the horrible din of the engagement. 

Upon a review of the matter, therefore, it seems to me 
that we need neither national bird nor national flower 
that may provoke to partisanship, strife, and the strug- 
gle for aggrandizement and the foremost place. But, as 
those who make profession of peace, we may well point 
to the bird of gentle mien and simple engaging plumage, 
and to the first promise of green, that came as merciful 
tokens to a guilty world, emerging from the flood which 
overwhelmed it because of abounding sin and contention. 
The Dove may never be carried upon a standard of war, 
nor the Olive Branch upon a battle-flag, yet we may wear 
them both as emblems of forgiveness and peace upon our 
hearts, seeking ever to bring nearer the time when not 
our own nation only, but the whole of mankind may: 
come under the beneficent rule of Him who is truly 
Prince of Peace. 

Philadelphia, 12th month, 1888. 





IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


The rejection of the Fishery treaty has, in fact, given 
us an opportunity of trying how far imperial federation 
can be made a serious reality, or whether it is to remain 
a sentimental wish. It has been maintained by many 
who are nowise wanting in patriotism, that federation 
would break down under the difficulty of securing active 
co-operation among the various parts of an infinitely 
varied empire on questions which were only locally 
interesting. Here has arisen a test situation. Canada 
has troubles of her own with her neighbor, and through 
Canada the mother country is interested. On the other 
side of the world Australia has a quarrel with China, 
and the mother country is drawn in. In both cases Eng- 
land finds herself in strained diplomatic relations with 
Powers which it is her wish and her interest to keep 
friendly. In neither case has the difficulty been of her 
own making, and yet the responsibility of settling them 
rests on her, and it will be to her loss if her efforts end 
in failure. Now here is an opportunity for trying what 
imperial federation can do. {f the unity of the empire 
is indeed considered as a great common interest, there is 
an admirable chance to find whether all its parts will act 
together for the common good.—St. James (London) 
Gazette. 


CARD PLAYERS BEFORE BATTLE. 


‘¢ There were but few soldiers in the war,” says a veter- 
an, ‘* who were not card players, and they nearly all liked 
to own a pack, but they had adread of being killed with a 
pack on their person. Whenever we heard the cannons 
begin to boom and the guns of the picket men begin to 
clatter, we knew that the battle was coming, and you 
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GOD’S VIEW OF WAR. 
BY REV. D. D. TAPPAN. 


1. Were not the wars,—so called, which He expressly 
authorized, in general, if not universaliy,—the execution 
of the punishment of evil-doers; in which, He chose to 
employ human agency, instead of, as in other cases, 
famine, pestilence, or like calamities? If so, what coun- 
tenance do they give to uncommanded war? 

When heathen rulers, as kings of Assyria or Babylon, 
were permitted and empowered to war upon God’s chosen 
people, it evidently was for the chastisement of Israel for 
their sin; and never seems to be divinely regarded as 
other than a needful infliction; and no more, in itself, 
desirable, than are the direst physical diseases. to which 
sinful human nature is heir. Wherein is uncommanded, 
ancient or modern war, here justified? Would these 
examples show that a war about fishing conveniences, or 
rights, or for additional acres, would be a conflict which 
a just God could approve? When a company of patriotic 
gentlemen,—ministers I think, chiefly, if not altogether, 
waited upon the illustrious Lincoln, in that great crisis, 
and the hope was expressed, that God might be on our 
side,—the President's reply, if I do not mistake, represent- 
ed it as much more important, that we should be on the 
Lord’s side. When next, we think of going to war, if 
ever (God grant never), let us be sure to be on the Lord’s 
side. If this is our rule and disposition, probably we 
shall have no war for some time to come. 

2. King David,—whether certain of his wars were duly 
authorized, or not, or, if all were justifiable, in the cir- 
cumstances, became, as a warrior, good man as he 
was, disqualified for building the temple. His being, 
for this sole cause, apparently, prohibited from personally 
performing the good and acceptable purpose which was in 
his heart, would seem to represent warlike deeds as not 
the most worthy offerings te ‘the God of peace ;’’—how- 
ever needful they may have been in certain crises of the 
church’s or the world’s affairs. They fail to bear the seal 
of His approval, except as they are made by Him subser- 
vient to high ends, in His great counsels. 

3. War is never the natural result of holiness ;—but, is 
always, in some way, on one side, or the other, or both, 
the natural result of sin. There is the highest authority 
for this statement. ‘‘From whence come wars, and fight- 
ings among you?’’ inquires an inspired writer,—‘*Come 
they not hence, even of your lusts, that war in your 
members?’ If war is an offspring of sin, can it, in itself, 
any more than the cause which induces it, be pleasing to 
God? If permitted in certain instances, men and nations 
being what they were, was it not permitted as sin, in 
general, is,—as many horrible crimes are now permitted, 
for the time, in view of some wise, final result? When 
commanded, as shown, what we call war, was simply a 
chosen minister of God’s justice and righteousness. Is it 
not a thing to be dispensed with, as soon as wisely 
possible? And, have we not something to do in getting 
rid of it, as of oppression, fraud, intemperance and 
kindred iniquities, in alliance with the war spirit? 

4. The day of the church’s fullest glory, and of men’s 
highest earthly welfare, is repeatedly and expressly rep- 
resented in the scriptures, as a time when war shall 
universally cease. But, in these predictions we have, 
undeniably, the divine view of peace, as connected with 
the best condition of human society in this life, and 





would see men by the hundreds drawing their cards from 
their pockets and throwing them along the road.” 





indispensable to that condition. 
Topsfield, Mass. 
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TRUTH SHALL TRIUMPH. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


‘‘What folly, now,” the faithless critic cries, 

With sneering lip, and wise, world-knowing eyes, 

“To dream of peace amidst a world in arms, 

Of swords t» plowshares changed by scriptural charms. 
Still shall the glory and the pomp of war 

Along their train the shouting millions draw ; 

Still dusky Labor to the passing Brave 

His cap shall doff, and Beauty’s kerchief wave; 

Still shall the bard to Valor turn his song, 

Still hero-worship kneel before the Strong; 

And Church for State, and State for Church shall fight, 
And both agree that Might alone is right!” 

Despite of sneers like these, O faithful few, 

Who dare to hold God’s word and witness true, 

Still keep the path which duty bids you tread, 

Though worldly wisdom shake the cautious head ; 

No truth from heaven descends upon our sphere 
Without the greeting of the skeptic’s sneer. 

Still lives for earth, which fiends so long have trod, 
The great hope resting on the truth of God,— 

Evil shall cease and violence pass away, 

And the tired earth breathe free through a long Sabbath Day. 





FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF THE NATIONAL W. C.T. U. 
DEPARTMENT OF PEACE AND 
ARBITRATION. 


When, twenty-five years ago, Alfred Love first advo- 
cated the principles of arbitration to settle difficulties, 
some persous said,—‘‘ As well might one attempt to 
drive a span of fiery steeds with white ribbon reins.” 

This is just what our W. C. T. U. expects todo. We 
have harnessed the two ‘fiery steeds,’’ War and Intem- 
perance, together, and with the power of the white rib. 
bon and the inspiration of our beautiful banner covered 
over by the white dove of Peace, we expect to drive 
them from our beloved country and, finally, from the 
world. 

It is somewhat difficult to manufacture the machinery 
of a new department, and requires time, patience and 
perseverance, to get it in running order. 

Many rejoice that we have organized for peace, but 
there seems to be a backwardness in some of our State 
auxiliaries in adopting this new department. One State 
President wrote me that she thought our W. C. T. U. tree 
was getting rather top-heavy; but [ have no doubt that 
she and the other grand women of this organization have 
sufficient ‘‘ root in themselves”’ to nourish and sustain 
even more branches than we now have, laden with fruit 
abundant for the ‘‘ healing of the Nations.” 

May each State and Territory, that has not already 
done so, soon fall in line and see that this blessed doc- 
trine of peace is taught in the home, the school and the 
church. Then we may be encouraged to expect the 
fulfilment of the prophecy of Victor Hugo—that the 
nineteenth century would be ‘‘ woman’s century” and in 
the twentieth century war would cease. May we not fail 
to appreciate the honor of aiding to bring about that day 
‘* when bullets and bomb-shells wil] be substituted by 
vetes—votes cast by the intelligent, universal suffrage of 
nations, by the venerable arbitration of a great sover- 
eign senate; and when the only battlefield will be the 
market open to commerce, and the mind opening to new 
ideas.” 

Rum spoils and war bereaves the homes of the world, 
and bleeding mothers’ hearts must furnish the victims for 





each. ‘‘ War and intemperance are the twin-slayers of 
men.” 

May the day be hastened when peaceful arbitration 
shall be substituted for the barbarism of war and man 
shall not degrade himself and dishonor God, who gave 
him the faculty of reason and a sense of justice and 
right, by resorting to physical force to determine either 
personal or international disputes. Wili animals, who 
are incapable of reason, settle their quarrels in this way, 
and the one who proves himself to have the sharpest 
claws or strongest muscles is acknowledged to be the vic- 
tor although the one who represents the side of justice 
may be conquered, only, because physically weaker. 

The work of our new Department during this first year 
of its existence has been, mostly, to prepare the machin- 
ery for more efficient work in the future. 

Its aims are, to promote the interests of peace in the 
heart, home, society, Church and Government; and to 
exert a grand influence in favor of International Arbitra- 
tion. 

SUMMARY OF WORK. 


Under the auspices of the Department there have been 
prepared and printed for distribution 4500 Bible Read- 
ings, 2500 Concert Exercises for Juvenile organizations, 
26,000 tracts and leaflets for general work and 16,100 
for children especially. Some of the latter contain pic- 
tures which were designed and engraved purposely for 
them. 

Many of these have been sent out to the Superintend- 
ents of this Department for those States that have adopt- 
ed it. We have received some donations of literature 
from other Peace organizations which have also been 
sent them. 

We have invented a calendar for 1889, on which the 
engravings are designed to picture an object lesson show- 
ing the difference between the blessings in a country at 
peace and the ravages in a country at war. It is pro- 
posed to send these to all local Unions that take up this 
peace work, and request their Superintendents to place 
one in each post office, railroad station or other public 
resort in their locality. 

More than sixty lectures and addresses have been giv- 
en in the interests of this Department during the year. 
Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge has spoken forty times on the 
subject in the States of Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, New York and New Jersey. She says ‘*‘ but 
little is known of the principles of peace in some 
places.” People seem to need enlightenment on the sub- 
ject. When their thoughts are arrested many are readily 
convinced. 

Mrs. H. W. Blackburn, Department Superintendent of 
the Ohio Union, has lectured eleven times in Florida and 
several times in Ohio, with good results. Also, others 
have lectured, and several sermons have been preached 
from texts bearing upon this topic. 

Twelve States and one Territory have adopted the 
Department, viz., Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Ohio, Iowa, Minnesota, North Carolina, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Texas, California (southern), Maryland 
and Washington Territory. 

Indiana appointed a superintendent but, on account of 
physical disability, she resigned and the place has not 
since been filled. 

Virginia has appointed no superintendent yet, but the 
president, Mrs. E. J. Pleasants, has kindly and volunta- 
rily done good work in distributing literature for this 
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Department and otherwise exerting an influence in its 
behalf. 


STATE REPORTS. 
MAINE. 


The Superintendent says: ‘‘We have fifteen local 
Superintendents, some of whom are doing good work. 
In a few Unions that have deemed themselves too small 
to take up a new department, assistance has been ren- 
dered us by their Presidents. More than 45,000 pages 
of tracts and leaflets und some papers have been distrib- 
uted. This distribution has not been made promiscu- 
ously but with special care to reach those who will give 
attention to the subject and those who have a marked 
influence in the moulding and directing of public senti- 
ment. 

Some of our plans are still in process of fulfilment. 
Wall pockets have been placed in some of our railroad 
stations, for the reception of Peace and other temper- 
ance literature and we expect to have them wherever 
practicable in other stations where there are none. We 
plan to furnish our Department literature to Young Men’s 
Christian Associations and other similar organizations 
and to make efforts to furnish them with Peace periodi- 
cals. We also design to furnish our literature to all 
ministers of the Gospel in our State, whose names we 
can obtain. We have already seen some definite results 
from our efforts in this line. Three public meetings in 
the interests of our Department have been held. Several 
articles have been written for publication. 

Our Bible Readings have been used some. The more 
I endeavor to do in this peace work the more I realize 
the need of earnest, diligent, untiring effort. I think 
we need to teach that it is better to die martyrs to the 
Peace Cause than to die the victims of war. The subject 
of Peace has broad scope and our field for labor in this 
Department is world-wide. Our motto, “‘ For God and 
Home and Native Land,” echoes the advent song ‘* Glory 
to God in the highest, on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” I praise God that this Cause has found a place 
in our great National W. C. T. U. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


This State has but just adopted this Department. We 
expect a good report from there next year. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The Superintendent has ‘‘done what she could.” 
There have been many hindering things. Poor health, 
many cares, and political excitement in some localities, 
etc., have been obstacles in the way of pushing the work 
as she would have liked to have had it done. An orig- 
inal paper on the subject of Peace was read at the State 
W. C. T. U. Convention. Three prizes were offered to 
the students in one Seminary for the best essays on 
Peace and Arbitration, which enlisted much interest and 
several essays of excellent merit were written. The 
question is asked whether the training introduced into 
some of our Loyal Legions is conducive to the spirit of 
peace and whether some of the little boys may not enjoy 
it so well as to want to graduate into a military com- 


pany. 
OHIO. 


The ‘* Crusade State” was the first to take up this 
department of work. Its Superintendent is a faithful 
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every way possible, and the President is in sincere sym- 
pathy with it. The latter wrote me, ‘*Yeu have my 
prayers and earnest hopes for your success in this great 
work.” The Superintendent, Mrs. H. W. Blackburn, 
reported 20,000 pages of Peace literature distributed in 
Y. M. C. A. rooms, Lyceums, Bible Schools and other 
public places accessible; several addresses and lectures 
given ; fifteen sermons preached from texts bearing upon 
this topic and the subject incorporated in many other 
discourses. The Concert Exercise has been used some, 
the Peace topic taken up in several prayer meetings and 
in jail services, also in public temperance meetings ; 
publishers have been furnished with literature and con- 
siderable space occupied by this Department in several 
religious journals. More than four hundred names were 
obtained to a petition, sent to President Cleveland, ask- 
ing for a permaneut treaty of peace between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. 

Mrs. Blackburn suggests that ministers of the Gospel 
be furnished with our literature and that the introduction 
of the Peace question into the exercises of public 
schools, colleges and universities, in their public enter- 
tainments, be encouraged. She says ‘‘ some ministers 
are taking an interest in this matter with delight.” They 
believe the Cause of Temperance will prosper more 
certainly by the aid of this Department. 


IOWA. 


Mrs. Foster, State President, wrote me that she was 
‘*heartily in sympathy with work for the reign of the 
Prince of Peace” and had appointed a Superintendent 
for the Department. Mrs. R. S. Naylor, who had the 
appointment, did some efficient work for a while but 
soon removed to California, after which not much was 
done until, subsequently, when the work laid down by her 
was kindly and voluntarily taken up by Mrs. L. M. Fry 
and Mrs. L. M. Dean, who have done much by way of 
distributing literature, writing essays to read publicly, 
giving addresses, influencing the press, etc., from which 
good results are apparent. 


MINNESOTA. 


Good work has been done in a general way, but no 
definite report received. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The work has but very recently been taken up. The 
Superintendent writes, ‘‘It is a subject in which, for 
many years, I have felt a great interest, and I shall 
gladly do all in my power for the extension of peace 
principles, through His help who came to bring ‘ peace 
and good will to men.’” 

ARKANSAS. 


Adopted the Department in June. No official report 
has been received. The State President is deeply inter- 
ested and desires the earnest prosecution of the work. 


FLORIDA. 


The Superintendent is a live woman and deeply inter- 
ested. Munch as possible has been done but no official 
report has reached me, which I very much regret. 


TEXAS. 


Circular letters have been sent to all local Unions and 
much literature sent out. Responses come in slowly, but 





co-laborer and deeply engaged to promote its interest in 


the outlook is good for the future. 
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The Superintendent says, ‘‘Our women go into a new 
work rather slowly, but all are pleased to have the Peace 
Department added and to know that some one is study- 
ing the work as to how it can be made most effective.”’ 

Is it not sweet to know that the same love of God and 
humanity binds us into a true sisterhood from the pine- 
clad hills of Maine to the sunny plains of Texas? 

How wonderfully has the W. C. T. U. developed our 
love until the heart-throbs of one touches the inner feel- 
ings of many. Truly the white-winged ‘‘angel of 
Peace” is hovering over the ‘‘ White Ribon Army.” 


CALIFORNIA. (SOUTHERN. ) 


Eighty circular letters and a large amount of literature 
have been sent out by the State Superintendent who is 
wide awake in this matter and doubtless will soon make 
her influence felt. She feels sanguine that a successful 
issue of our Department will be a rapid stride toward 
higher civilization. 

Nine local Unions have adopted the Department and 
others have expressel their intention to do so soon after 
the State Convention. 

Good work is begun. 


MARYLAND. 


Our Cause of Peace and Arbitration has met with a 
great loss by the death of its earnest advocate, Mrs. 
Mary W. Thomas, State President. 

The Superintendent is doing all that seems practicable. 
Has distributed literature and papers bearing upon the 
subject and made special efforts to get ministers interest- 
ed. Concert exercises are about to be introduced in 
some juvenile work, and space in local papers has been 
secured for the use of our Department of W. C. T. U. 
work. Two public meetings have been held. An in- 
creased interest is apparent among local Unions and the 
outlook is hopeful. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


The work was well begun, but no official report has 
been received. Several thousand pages of tracts and 
other literature have been sent to the Territory for distri- 
bution. 


THE BANNER. 


Words must fail to express the joy and satisfaction it 
was to me to hear that our National W. C. ‘I’. U. was to 
be presented with a banner, in honor of this department, 
by that noble philanthropist, Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson. 

The words of the psalmist are surely applicable, 
‘*Thou hast given a banner to them that fear Thee, that 
it may be displayed because of the truth.” May she 
long live to see it displayed in honor of that grand truth 
and blessed Cause of ‘‘ Peace on earth and good will to 
men” which was the first Gospel proclaimed by angels at 
the birth of the ‘* Prince of Peace.” 

The flags of all nations harmoniously blended together 
in pictures on our banner, seem to predict a time, in the 
not far distant future, when all the nations of the earth 
shall be bound together in one brotherhood and ‘* Men 
shall learn war no more.” 


ENCOURAGEMENTS. 


The ‘‘ signs of the times’? in many respects are very 
-encouraging. I have been informed by our able co- 
worker, P. H. Peckover, Vice-President of the ‘* Wisbech 
Local Peace Association” in England, that at a Congress 





of Scandinavian women, held last July, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted, viz., ‘‘ Since the 
Cause of Peace and the ‘Woman’s Cause’ alike aim at 
substituting ‘ Right’ for ‘ Might,’ this assembly declares 
that the Cause of Peace is also a Woman's Cause.” 
**So,” says my informant, ‘‘these hundreds of Norweg- 
ian, Swedish, Finnish and Danish women went to their 
homes identified more or less with the Cause of Peace, 
of which some of them are becoming warm advocates.” 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of the ‘* London Peace Soci- 
ety” in its Annual Report this year showed a united 
membership of 9000 persons who have declared their 
desire to do what they can to help the Cause. Swarth- 
more College has formally placed the subject of ‘‘ Peace 
and Arbitration ”’ in its list of studies. ‘This seems to 
be,” says one of our State Superintendents, ‘‘ a herald- 
ing of the day when other institutions will give attention 
to this important subject.” 

The most auspicious and encouraging event of the 
year, it seems to me, is that the President of the United 
States was authorized by Congress to invite the several 
autonomous Governments of North, Central and South 
America, to send delegates to an international convention 
to be held in Washington, September, 1889, for the pur- 
pose of considering and agreeing upon measures for the 
promotion of peace and amity among such nations, and 
the President has issued the invitation for the expenses of 
which Congress has appropriated $150,000. Let us 
thank God and take courage! Much has been accom- 
plished in this line. Much still remains to be done ere 
our daily prayer is answered, ‘* Let thy Kingdom come.” 
Let us ‘* act well our part” in moulding public sentiment 
to suppress wrong and support all right doing. 

We have received congratulations and encouragement 
from the American Peace Society and its auxiliaries in 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut and some other places, from 
the ‘Peace Association of Friends in America,’’ the 
‘* Wisbech Local Peace Association,” the ‘* London 
Peace Society” and from similar organizations in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, France and Denmark, through their 
Secretaries. 

I want to encourage Superintendents and others, who 
are engaged in the work of this important Department, to 
be sure not to slacken their diligence but rather to in- 
crease it. ‘* Be not weary in well doing for in due tima 
ye shall reap if ye faint not.’’ Discouragements may 
sometimes creep in but we may expect a blessing to fol- 
low our labors since our blessed Lord Christ, himself, 
pronounced a benediction upon it. ‘‘ Blessed are the 
peace-makers for they shall be called the children of 
God.” 

HANNAH J. BAILEY, 
Dept. Superintendent. 
Winthrop Centre, Me., Oct. 16, 1888. 





As long as Nature shall not grow old 

Nor drop her work from her doting hold, 

And her care for the Indian corn forget, 

And the yellow rows in pairs be set; 

So long shall Christians here be born, 

Grow up and ripen like God’s sweet corn! 

By the beak of bird, by the breath of frost, 

Shall never a holy ear be lost, 

But hushed by death in the Planter’s sight 

Be sown again in the fields of light. 
—Prophecy of Samuel Sewall, 1679. 
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_ MY COUNTRY IS THE WORLD. 
BY WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 


In reply to a casual utterance of Senator Hoar, at 
Faneuil Hall during the presidential campaign, Mr. Gar- 
rison utters some grand truths. He quotes Mr. Hoar as 
follows : 

‘* This world-wide philanthropy, this new Christian doc- 
trine, does not commend itself to my judgment, and St. 
Paul said, ‘ He that provideth not for his own household 
is worse than an infidel.’ ’’ 

Mr. Garrison replies : 

St. Paul has often been quoted to cover wrongs. His 
sending back Onesimus made American slavery a Chris- 
tian institution. His dislike to women’s speaking in 
meeting is considered a crushing argument against wom- 
en’s rights. But are you doing justice to the apostle in 
your interpretation of the text? You imply that St. 
Paul considered a man an infidel whose sympathies were 
large enough to extend beyond his threshold. I think 
he meant only td rebuke the man who neglected his fami- 
ly, which was a just remonstrance, and your use of the 
quotation lacks relevancy. Upon your interpretation 
the beautiful and pious Fenelon was an infidel. He said, 
‘‘T prefer my family to myself; my country to my fam- 
ily; and the human race to my country.” Let me sug- 
gest a better text from St. Paul: ‘‘God hath made of 
one blood all natiens of men to dwell on the face of the 
earth.” 

You say further : 

‘‘Take one of Mr. Garrison’s speeches, and then see 
whether you can find, if his doctrine is true, any argu- 
ment for having country at all, whether the great senti- 
ment of patriotism must not die out under his teachings ; 
whether you will be permitted any longer to love the old 
flag and to huve your heart warmed to the Stars and 
Stripes, and have a feeling of equal love and affection for 
the Union Jack, or the double-headed eagle of Austria, 
or some Malay piratical red flag. [Applause.] Oh! 
fellow-citizens, we have not learned that dectrine, 
either of Christianity or of patriotism, from the men who 
have given Faneuil Hall its fame. This continent of 
ours, with its imperial race who are to be hereafter the 
leaders and enlighteners of the world, with its thirty- 
eight States, with its 60,000,000 of free men, is large 
enough for all the human love my bosom is capable of 
holding, or, if not, I will at least wait till I have done my 
full duty to that before I proceed to slop over the rest of 
the world.’’ 

Is it true that my doctrine leads to a disregard of coun- 
try or that it inculcates ‘‘an equal love for the double- 
headed eagle of Austria or some piratical red flag”? Is 
such language spoken in soberness, or must it be justified 
by the exigencies of a presidential campaign? It 
certainly adds no fame to Faneuil Hall. 

I can remember when nobler words were spoken there 
from the lips of an Englishman in behalf of American 
freedom—George Thompson. The name of Thomas 
Paine ought to have some standing in the old ‘* Cradle of 
Liberty,” but he said, ‘‘ The world is my country. To 
do geod is my religion.” And Dr. Channing, the 
founder of the sect you are proud te be numbered with, 
uttered these ‘‘ sentimental” words: ‘I call that mind 
free that sets no bounds to its love; which is not impris- 
oned in itself or in a sect; which recognizes in all human 


mankind.”” And Henry Ward Beecher would not have 
been out of place on the historical platform from which 
you spoke. Listen to his sentiment: ‘‘As aefather 
stands in the midst of his household, and says, what is 
best for my children? so we are to stand in the world 
and say, what is best for my brotherhood ?”’ 

And your human love is limited to -‘ thirty-eight States 
and 60,000,000 freemen!” Love, then, is a question of 
geography and numbers. Had you been born in Italy 
your sympathies would have been confined to that penin- 
sula. But Terence was a Roman, and the world keeps 
his name undying for one * sentimental” declaration : 
‘Tam a man, and nothing that pertains to humanity is 
foreign to my sympathies.” And Seneca was not 
ashamed to say: ‘* We are members of one great body, 
and we must consider that we were borne for the good of 
the whole. I will look upon the whole world as my 
country.” And Epictetus takes up the chorus: ‘‘ The 
universe is but one great city, full of beloved ones, 
divine and buman, by nature endeared to each other.” 
And I could summon a later and not less worthy spirit 
whose memory belongs to the world, Joseph Mazzini, 
whose absorbing love for Italy never allowed him to for- 
get his black brothers in American chains. 

I might imagine you born in Greece and uttering such 
sentiments as I have cited in the days of the Academy, 
and let Plato rebuke you for your ignoble speech. I 
might conceive you a native of the Emerald Isle, and 
then contrast your narrow patriotism with O’Connell’s 
noble declaration that, whatever became of Ireland, he 
never would be silent regarding American slavery. And 
France would bring you face to face with Lafayette, 
whose patriotism embraced America, and who would not 
be out of place even in Faneuil Hall; and with Victor 
Hugo, who stretched his hand of sympathy across the 
ocean to John Brown at Harper’s Ferry. And English 
Herbert Spencer reminds us that ‘‘the moral law is 
cosmopolite—is no respecter of nationalities, and 
between men who are the antipodes of each other, either 
in locality or anything else, there must stili exist the 
same balance of rights as though they were next-door 
neighbors in all things.” Even heathenism is broader 
than the Christianity you profess. Confucius, whose 
countrymen, to your lasting honor, were not shut out of 
this great republic by your vote, tells us that ‘* the good 
man loves all men,” and that ‘‘ the mean man sows, that 
himself or his friends may reap; but the love of the per- 
fect man is universal.” ‘‘ Love all mankind equally,” 
says the Buddhist commandment, and I might summon a 
mighty cloud of witnesses to the sublimity of that 
universal brotherhood at which you affect to sneer. - 

I once heard from your lips a reverential expression 
for a citizen of Massachusetts whose intense devotion to 
his family led him to love the entire human race. Of 
his first-born he wrote : 
Bone of my bone! not all Golconda’s gold 
Is worth the value of a hair of thine! 

Adding— 

Yet no more precious than the meanest slave! 


In his day'and generation the business interests of 
Boston decried him, and the epithet ‘‘infidel’”’ was 
hurled against him. And great Massachusetts Senators 
in Faneuil Hall appealed to men’s lowest instincts to 
crush out his zeal. While the old State House stands, it 
will recall the mob that sought his life. But to-day, on 





beings the image of God, and the rights of his children ; 
Nes and offers itself a willing victim to the cause of 


the noblest avenue of the city is an effigy in bronze bear- 
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ing the name of this despised and hated man. Engraved 
upon the pedestal of stone the passer reads—not your 
quotation—but these simple words: ‘‘ My country is the 
world ; my countrymen are all mankind.”— Boston Post. 





NOT ON THE BATTLE FIELD. 
BY JOHN PIERPONT. 


‘*To fall on the battle-field, fighting for my dear country — that 
would not be hard.” — Fredertka Bremer. 


O no, no — no — let me lie 

Not on a field of battle, when I die! 

Let not the iron tread 

Of the mad war-horse crush my helmed head : 
Nor let the reeking knife, 

That I have drawn against a brother's life, 

Be in my hand when Death 

Thunders along, and tramples me beneath 

His heavy squadron’s heels, 

Or gory felloes of his cannons’ wheels. 

From such a dying bed, 

Though o’er it float the stripes of white and red, 
And the bald eagle brings 

The clustering stars upon his wide-spread wings, 
To sparkle in my sight, 

O, never let my spirit take her flight! 

Such honors grace the bed, 

I know, whereon the warrior lays his head, 
And hears as life ebbs out, 

The conquered fiying, and the conqueror’s shout. 
But as his eyes grow dim, 

What is a column or a mound to him? 

What, to the parting soul, 

The mellow note of bugles? What the roll 

Of drums? No: let me die 

Where the blue heavens bend o’er me lovingly, 
And the soft summer air, 

As it goes by me, stirs my thin white hair, 

And from my forehead dries 

The death-damp as it gathers, and the skies 
Seem waiting to receiye 

My soul to their clear depth! Or let me leave 
The world, when round my bed 

Wife, children, weeping friends are gathered, 
And the calm voice of prayer 

And holy hymning shall my soul prepare 

To go and be at rest 

With kindred spirits — spirits that have blessed 
The human brotherhood, 

By labors, cares and counsels for their good. 


VERY COSTLY SHIPS. 

The London Daily News remarks: The enormous 
expense that has attended the construction and getting 
ready for sea of our recent battleships, is indeed enough 
to make a Minister think twice ere he proposes to build 
something that shall be still more costly. Taking, as 
examples, our eight battleships of the Mediterranean 
Fleet, we find that the earliest of them—the ‘‘ Sultan” 
—has cost up to the present time for construction, 
completion, machinery, repairs and alterations, 552,000/. 
Similarly the ‘*Temeraire” has cost 541,0007.; the 
‘‘Dreadnought,” 662,000/.; the ‘‘ Agamemnon,” 540,- 
0001.; the ** Alexandra,” 602,0007.; the ‘*‘ Edinburgh,” 
664,0001.; the ‘* Colossus,” 662,000/.; and the ‘* Ben- 
bow,” over 760,000/. The eight ships, therefore, repre- 
sent a total expenditure by the country.of nearly 5,- 
000,0007.; and costly though they are, not one of them 
is so costly as the ‘* Nile” or the ‘‘ Trafalgar,” both of 
which are now being completed. The bill for each of 
these will amount to nearly 900,000/., at which price she 
will be more than worth her weight in copper at the 
present quotations. 
announced that the Government proposes—in the course 






of the next four years — to lay down ten new armored 
vessels, in addition to a number of cruisers 





THE DESTINY OF CANADA. 
BY PROF. GOLDWIN SMITH. 


You cannot take up a Canadian newspaper or read the 
Canadian correspondence of one of your own journals 
without seeing that Canada is debating her political 
destiny, and that there is great diversity of opinion 
among us. Some, mostly of the official class, look for- 
ward to perpetual or at least indefinite continuance in the 
state of adependency. Some cherish the hope that 
Canada, in spite of her want of compactness and the 
French wedge in her heart, will become an independent 
nation. Some think that the shadow can be made to go 
back on the dial of colonial history, and that Canada, 
in common with the other colonies, will surrender a part 
of her self-government to the government of an imperial 
federation. Others there are who believe that the 
English-speaking race upon this continent will some day 
become one people. As it was one people before the 
Civil War of the last century, so they believe that it will 
in time be one people again, and that England, well 
advised as to her true interest, will applaud and bless the 
union. Without the consent of England, Canada will 
do nothing. To Canada, at all events, England, accord- 
ing to her lights, has been a good mother. What nobody 
in his sense desires is forcible annexation, which would 
give you disaffected citizens and introduce discord into 
the vitals of the republic. If you want union at all it is 
a free and equal union, a union of common interest and 
of the heart, such as a citizen of either country may 
advocate without treason and welcome without dishonor. 
In the mean time, while the political destiny of the two 
countries is working itself out, why should not our 
industry and commerce enjoy the advantages of commer- 
cial union? 


ACTIVE PEACE WORK IN ENGLAND. 


It is a very encouraging circumstance to the friends of 
Peace to observe that, during the past three months, the 
propagandism of their principles has been maintained, and 
indeed extended, with a measure of activity and zeal 
perhaps never exceeded in any preceding period. 

These endeavors to influence opinion in the right 
direction have manifestly been attended by a cheer- 
ing degree of success, in spite of still continuing 
obstacles on a large scale. For it is evident that, of 
recent years, a marked change for the better has come 
over public opinion, and over the leading organs of the 
press. ‘These are at least seen to be incomparably more 
respectful to, and appreciative of, the aims and motives 
of pacific advocates, than was the case at a comparatively 
recent period. The leaven of concord and international 
conciliation is obviously extending, both at home and 
abroad, and the proofs of this are already sufficient to 
animate the friends of peace everywhere to continued 
perseverance and zeal.—London Herald of Peace. 








—In the diary of the late Emperor Frederick of Ger- 
many, occur the following, amongst other similar 
passages : 

‘* War is, indeed, something frightful, and those who 





create it with a stroke of the pen, at a green-covered 


It has of late been unofficially | council-board, little dream what horrors they are conjur- 


ing up.” 
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SHERIDAN. 


He was our modern Mars, 

Yet firm his faith that wars 
Erelong would cease to vex the sad ensanguined earth 
And peace forever reign, as at Christ’s holy birth. 


STRASBURG AS IT IS. 


To realize what the war of 1870 did to Strasburg, it is 
necessary to ascend the tower of the cathedral. From 
this position one perceives, from the color aud form of 
the roofs, that a great many buildings of quite recent 
date have been raised in the place of others. But it is 
on the cathedral-spire that the bombardment has left its 
most lamentable mark. The damage is not noticed from 
the ground; for the finial, in the form of a cross, which 
was knocked out of the perpendicular by a bomb, and 
was only kept from falling by the lightning-conductor to 
which it was attached, has been repaired; but in climb- 
ing the staircase, the havoc done by the shells to the 
finely-sculptured masonry is but too visible. The 
wounds inflicted are still gaping, and the Gothic figures 
which were smashed to atoms, have not been replaced. 
£80,000 is the estimate of the damage done by the Ger- 
man artillery to the Cathedral of Strasburg. There is 
something absurd, however, in putting any price upon 
injury of this character. 

Conversations which I have had with various people 
here have convinced me that the Strasbourgois have no 
wish to recover their French nationality—at the price of 
another war. ‘To quote the words of one of them: ‘It 
is we who would have to pay for the ‘ broken pots.’ Our 
country would be again the battle-ground. We have 
seen enough of fighting; we have had to live in cellars 
for weeks; when we went out it was at the risk of our 
lives (over 13,000 of the inhabitants were killed or 
wounded during the bombardment.) Those who have 
had our experience of war hope that they may not live 
to see another.”—St. James Gazette. 





THE BRITISH ARMY IN INDIA. 


The evil of traffic in young girls is receiving the strong 
stigmatization it deserves, and Christian England is rising 
in indignation against the military policy in India pursued 
by Her Majesty’s Government. The British army is 
soothed and sustained in the lap of luxury and pampered 
in vice by the nefarious practice of a systematic legal- 
ized supply of lewd women and wicked girls, upon whom 
the soldiers waste their strength, degrading Christian 
sentiment, violating the instincts of nature, and contra- 
vening the first safe policy of happiness for the nation 
which sanctions it. This military prostitution has no 
apologists among true Englishmen. These Baalamite 
expediences are admitted and declared by the London 
Times, which bravely lectures the House of Commons for 
its attempted denials and its temerity in dealing with the 
subject. 

‘Girl victims are systematically supplied to the British 
regiments, and are openly sent from place to place at our 
expense — are a regular part of every military establish- 
ment. We have before us now an exact map of the en- 
campment of the East Kent Regiment. And there right 
in the midst of the map, are the tents of the licensed 
victims. By a singular irony these tents are close to the 


entrance of a ‘native Christian Church.’ Such is the vile 
hypocrisy of British rule in India. But the native women 
— being women, and not beasts of the field — do not take 
kindly to the arrangements of the British government. 
They do not come forward in sufficient numbers to satisfy 
the ferocious lusts of our representatives in their country. 
Therefore, on the 17th of June, 1886, a ‘Circular Memo- 
randum’ was addressed, by order of General Sir Frederick 
Roberts, Commander-in-Chief in India, to ‘General 
Officers Commanding Divisions and Districts.’ The ninth 
paragraph said, ‘In the regimental bazaars it is necessary to 
have a sufficient number of women ; to take care that they 
are sufficiently attractive; and to provide them with 
proper houses.’ In response to this instruction, the 
officer commanding the Second Cheshire Regiment issued 
a ‘requisite for extra attractive women,’ and stated in the 
official application to the Cantonment Magistrate that 
‘these women’s fares,’ from Umballa to the place where 
the regiment was stationed, ‘will be paid by the Cheshire 
Regiment on arrival.’ Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, 
in a circular letter she has just issued, speaks of a printed 
document in which some of the officers and medical men of 
the Cantonments in Northern India advise the government 
to appoint ‘recruiting sergeants’ to scour the country in 
search of young and ‘attractive’ women to be dragged into 
the Chucklas — 7. e., the camps of vice, in which they are 
held as complete slaves. ‘They advise, also, that the 
government should pay three rupees a head for every girl 
so captured and brought in. Well might Mrs. Butler 
ask, ‘Has anything ever been recorded worse of slave 
hunting in Africa?’ ” 


THE REAL COST OF FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 


A correspondent, ‘‘C. D.,” of Concord (London 
October, 1888), writes as follows: 

The figures published by Mr. Giffen in his ‘* Essays on 
Finance,” on this subject are so remarkable, they tell 
such a tale and point such a moral, that I am sure they 
cannot be devoid of interest to those of your readers 
who have’ not, as yet, had an opportunity of perusing 
them. It would be impo-sible in the space at your dis- 
posal, to give more than a short epitome of the conclu- 
sions at which Mr. Giffen has arrived. These speak for 
themselves, and are as follows: 

(1.) The direct expenditure in conducting the war 
amounted to £234,000,000 sterling, of which the amount 
primarily spent by France was £169,000,000 sterling, 
and by Germany £65,000,000 sterling. The above in- 
cludes every cash outlay in actually conducting the war 
by the respective belligerent governments, and the loss 
of property occasioned to the inhabitants of the invaded 
districts. 

(2.) The indirect losses occasioned by the war 
amounted to £312,000,000 sterling—viz., £262,000,000 
suffered by France, and £50,000,000 suffered by Germa- 
ny. 

(3.) The total cost and loss of the war thus reckoned 
is £546,000,000 sterling. 

(4.) No estimate is made in the above calculation for 
the loss of life or injury thereto in the war. No proper 
estimate can be made of such losses. A calculation, 
however, is given for what it is worth, showing that such 
losses and injury to life in France might be represented 
by a sum of £102,000,000 and in Germany by a sum of 





£30,000,000. 
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(5.) The above losses have been principally defrayed 
out of capital, but a considerable part has been defrayed 
out of revenue. The amount charged to capital is £433,- 
000,000, and the revenue £133,000,000. 

(6.) The charges made at the peace have immensely 
increased the burdens of France, and even made Germa- 
ny a gainer. France had to pay an indemnity of £200,- 
000,000 in money, and the cession of Alsace and Lor- 
raine is equivalent to a transfer of £64,000,000. The 


BAPTIST PEACE SENTIMENTS. 


‘Consider the state of the European nations to-day. 


There are 4,000,000 of men under arms in time of peace, 
with 17,000,000 registered as ready to step into the rank 
should they be called into service and war break out. 
Has Christianity yet done its work ?” 


So speaks a contemporary journal in the interest of 
‘¢Peace on earth, good will toward men.” Let all Christ- 


result is that while Germany gains £150,000,000 on the loving testimonies be raised on the same behalf. To 
whole and £74.000,000 in permanent capital, France such end let the old American Peace Society, representing 


loses nearly £700,000,000 on the whole, and rather more 
than £600,000,000 in permanent capital. 

(7.) The total of £700,000,000 loss to France repre- 
sents the sum of £19 per head among a population of 36,- 
000,000, or about £76 per family. The capital lose of 


‘‘all who profess and call themselves Christians,” have a 
renewed lease of power and influence for good.—The 
Watchman. 





The American Senate can’t have Canada for the asking 


£600,000,000 is £16 10s. per head, or £66 per family; |just now; but we warn the politicians of both sides in 


the English National Debt being £26 per head. The 
French, in a few weeks’ war, lost thee-fifths as much 
capital per head as the individual share of the English in 
their National Debt. 

(8.) France, then, incurred a new burden equal to ten 
years national savings. 

(9.) The outbreak of the war caused a monetary 
panic in July, 1870, and another in September, 1871. 
This illustrates the tendency of wars in general to cause 
a spasmodic disturbance in the money market. The ef- 
fect of the war has been to make money permanently 
dearer by destroying capital. 

These, then, are the results of the insane folly of 
those who are responsible for this war. Had the mill- 
ions of human beings who took part in bloody conflict 
any quarrel with each other? None at all! Was any 
adequate reason ever assigned to justify all this expend- 
iture of blood and money? None! 


ISLAM. 

History shows that wherever the Moslem has reigned, 
he has acted as the thief and squanderer of other peo- 
ple’s wealth, and not as a producer of riches for himself 
or for others. Tennyson and certain writers of poetic 
fiction have sung of ‘‘ the golden prime of good Haroun 
al Raschid,” and of the Caliphs of Bagdad and Cordova, 
in the days of their early conquests and supremacy. 
Yes, these could, and did, spend very freely and ostenta- 
tiously upon themselves the treasures which industrious 
Christians and Jews had amassed, and of which they had 
plundered the latter. But when this wealth was 
exhausted, what followed? Ruin, squalor and beggary. 
And these remain, to this day, wherever the Moslem 
retains his rule. If the traveller walks round Cairo, or 
Teheran, or other cities of Islam, he sees ruinous struct- 
ures, and everywhere the signs of neglect and decay, on 
the part of the rulers of the country. 

Sentimentalists may prate about the bold Bedouin and 
the ‘‘ free Arab of the Desert ;” but what is the real con- 
dition of these tribes and of their homes? They are 
like a lot of dirty, squalid gipsies. Their tents are the 
nests of vermin, where a few cups and pots constitute 
the furniture. And as a people, they are a set of lying 
thieves and extortionate beggars. Their women are 
brought up in degradation and indecency. And it is 
such females that Mahommedans have for their wives, 
mothers and sisters. How essentially degrading, then, 


Canada that they are at an appalling rate, creating an 
annexation sentiment in this country. Fifteen years ago 
it would have been treason to think of such a change, 
and any one openly expressing a favorable opinion of it 
would have been exposed to personal violence. To-day 
the question can be discussed with the utmost freedom 
and an espousal of the cause is tolerated without a 
thought of violence.—Montreal Star. 


The Peace movement is one in which every citizen 
should take the deepest interest. Whatever tends to the 
abolition of war will be a supreme advance in civiliza- 
tion. As between England and the United States, the 
two great kindred nations in the economy of the world’s 
government, there should be no trouble in arranging a 
tribunal of Arbitration that would seal and consecrate 
eternal peace. The example of such 2 compact would 
have a happy effect upon the armed nations of the conti- 
nent, with their monster armies gibing and hustling one 
another into war.—New York Herald. 





The Pall Mall Gazette talks facetiously in view of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s selection of an American wife. It 
remarks: ‘*The advent of an American girl into 
English society at first was a curiosity. It soon became 
portent. It is now assuming the dimensions of a men- 
ace. Before long it will be recognized as a calamity. 
Of ali forms of competition there is none so deadly as 
this. We can stand our farmers being ruined by Ameri- 
can corn. We can listen unmoved to the wails of graz- 
iers made bankrupt by the influx of American beef. But 
the American girl istoo much. Already we hear the mar- 
mur and the drawing-room growl of the despairing 
Belgravian mother, who sees, season after season, Ameri- 
can girls swoop down upon the most eligible partners and 
cut our native girls out before the very eyes of their 
distracted parents.” 





OPINIONS OF THINKERS. 


Lobstein: Charity is not an action ; it is life. 

Luther: To do so no more is the truest repentance. 

Magoon: Truth is like a torch; when shaken it 
shines. 


Landor: There is a vast deal of vital air.in loving 





is the whole system of polygamous Islam !—Herald of 
Peace. 
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*Tis welcome Christmas morning. 

Oh, never yet was morn so fair, 

Such silent music in the air; 
*Tis merry Christmas morning. 


CHRISTMAS MORNING. | they may well hesitate a little before they seek to rob the 

‘ a Christian of his hope, and humanity of its faith in that 

; ee gta — Saviour who alone has given to man that hope of life eter- 

Papert ty ene Set ap bagie on nal which makes life tolerable and society possible, and 
sinonsiciiiietcice auanaae robs death of its terrors and the grave of its gloom.” 





FRANCE. 


| 
Dear day of all days in the year, 


Dear day of song, good will, and cheer. The most sanguine friends of France would not vent- 


The Hone tho Fale bp pay ‘ure to deny that the Republic is just now entering upon 
The Peace, the holy Promises, : a perilous crisis, and the chief root of the mischief is 
’Tis glorious Christmas morning. ‘militarism. First of all the Republic is threatened by a 


|military adventurer, who can reckon for the moment 
/upon the help of all the forces of disaffection. Boulan- 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL ON RELIGION. ger—‘‘the St. Arnaud of the Music Halls,” as Jules 
VIEWS EXPRESSED IN AN AFTER DINNER SPEECH IN aerar| Sor) happily called him, owes his popularity very largely 
: a ™ eee = to the belief of the belligerent portion of the people that 
TO SKEPTICS. he will fight Germany if he only has the opportunity. 
‘*T fear that when we indulge ou'selves in the amuse-| He is supported just now by the votes of Bonapartists 
ment of going without a religion, we are not, perhaps, and Royalists, who have other ends in view, but should 
aware how much we are sustained at present by an enor- he succeed in seizing on power he will be almost com- 
mous mass all about us of religious feeling and religious pelled to carry out a warlike programme. 
convictions, so that, whatever it may be safe for us to| A second danger is financial. Year after year France 
think — for us who have had great advantages, and have trains her utmost strength to keep up her armaments on 
been brought up in such a way that a certain moral di-| a war footing, and the result is a continual deficit. The 
rection has been given to our character — I do not know Paris correspondent of the Daily News declares that the 
what would become of the less favored classes of man-| ordinary sources of revenue have been stretched to the 
kind if they undertook to play the same game. limit of their elasticity, and that the indirect taxes are at 
‘*Whatever defects and imperfections may attach to a a rate beyond which they cannot be raised without yield- 
few points of the doctrinal system of Calvin — the bulk of; ing loss. Meanwhile for the last ten years there has 
which was simply what all Christians believed — it will be, been an annual deficit of from twelve to fourteen mill- 
found that Calvinism, or any other ism which claims an;ions of francs. Under the circumstances the Finance 
open Bible and proclaims a crucified and risen Christ. is| Minister proposes a new Income Tax, which, though 
infinitely preferable to any form of polite and polished nominal at present, is supposed to be only the thin end 
skepticism, which gathers as its votaries the degenerated of the wedge. The general belief is that he has a heavy 
sons of heroic ancestors, who, baving been trained in a income tax in view, and this will necessarily swell the 
society, and educated in schools, the foundations of which flowing tide of discontent. It looks as though the Repub- 
were laid by men of faith and piety, now turn and kick lic was in danger of being crushed under the weight of 
down the ladder by*which they have climbed up, and per- | its own armor.—The Arbitrator. 
suade men to live without God, and leave them to die 
without hope. | 
‘The worst kind of religion is no religion at all, and! 
these men living in ease and luxury, indulging themselves) Lord Randolph Churchill is perfectly right in saying 
in the ‘amusement of going without religion,’ may be! that war between the United States and England would be 
thankful that they live in lands where the gospel that ‘+ more atrocious and dangerous than any war since God 
they neglect has tamed the beastliness and ferocity of the created the earth.” Unless some outrage were attempted 
men who, but for Christianity, might long ago have eaten | by Great Britain quite beyond anything that now seems 
their carcasses like the South Sea Islanders, or cut off| conceivable, a war between the two countries would be 
their heads and tanned their hides like the monsters of | impossible. Certainly there is no chance for a war over 
the French Revolution. When the microscopic search | the fisheries, and as no American, not even General Banks, 
of skepticism, which has hunted the heavens and sounded | [or Senator Sherman—Ed.] has ever entertained the 
the seas to disprove the existence of a Creator, has turned | notion of annexing Canada except with the consent of 
its attention to human society, and has found a place on! the Canadians, there seems to be no chance for a colli- 
this planet ten miles square where a decent man can live | sion in that direction. That the world is tired of warfare 
in decency, comfort and security, supporting and educat- | is evident, in spite of the fact that all Europe is armed 
ing his children unspoiled and unpolluted ; a place where to the teeth, in expectation of a fight. The United 
age is reverenced, infancy respected, manhood respected, States has a mission of peace to the world, which it is 
womanhood honored, and human life held in due regard ; | not likely to abandon.—Soston Transcript. 
when skeptics can find such a place ten miles square on | 
this globe, where the gospel of Christ has not gone and | 
cleared the way, and ‘aid the foundation and made decency 














and security possible, it will then be in order for the| W—It is but a short journey across the isthmus of Now. 
skeptical literati to move thither and there ventilate their | } 
views. But as long as these men are dependent upon the| —Hope is the yeast that causes the cup of life to bubble 


religion which they discar| for every privilege they enjoy, ' over. 
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A POET’S CONGRATULATIONS. 


There is nothing more graceful than a true poet’s con- 
gratulations tu a brother poet. In proof of this witness 
the following lines from Oliver Wendell Holmes to his 
brother poet and college classmate, Rev. S. F. Smith, 
D.D., author of ‘*My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” who has 
just celebrated his eightieth birthday : 


**No stormy ode, no fiery march 
His pew A memory shall prolong, 
But on fair Freedom’s climbing arch 
He shed the light of hallowed song. 


‘*Full many a poet’s labored lines 

A century’s creeping waves will hide, 
The verse a people’s love enshrines 

Stands like the rock that breasts the tide. 


‘*Time wrecks the proudest piles we raise. 
The towers, the domes, the temples fall, 
The fortress trembles and decays, 
One breath of song outlasts them all.’ 





BLOODY STRIFE IN PORT-AU-PRINCE. 


Advices from Panama state that the steamer Moselle, 
which arrived at Aspinwall on October 10th from Hayti, 
brought particulars of the insurrection in Port-au-Prince 
on the 28th ult. The night of the 28th was dreadfully 
dark, the heavens being a mass of black clouds with an 
occasional flash of lightning. Revolution was abroad. 
The firing commenced at 7:30 Pp. m. and the cannon and 
Gatling guns of the palace did dreadful execution, as 
did also the shots from the big guns on Fort Alexander, 
which crashed clear through the buildings, destroying 
everything and everybody with which they came in con- 
tact. The firing lasted up to 6 a.m. of the 29th. 
These advices say that as far as had been ascertained 300 
persons were killed and over 500 wounded, including 
many women and children. Among the notable persons 
killed, besides General Seide Telemaque, were MM. 
Charles Borno and Ducasse. 





THE POSTAL SERVICE. 


Statistics are given in the report of the Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, showing that in the cheapness of 
postage, the number of Post Offices, extent of mail 
routes, miles of service performed, postal revenue aud 
postal expenditure, and number of letters and other 
pieces of mail matter transmitted in the mails, the 
United States is now conspicuously ahead of every other 
nation in the world. The statistics of letters, etc., 
transmitted during the year, which are the first accurate 
statistics of the character ever published by the depart- 
ment, are as follows: 

TiGRIOEE dinsd 6 eh rd e' sen chewed 6nb5s% 60 0%6 1,769,860,000 
Postal cards mailed .....0..eeee+seeeeeee+372,200,000 
Newspapers and periodicals mailed. ......1,063,100,000 
Pieces of third and fourth class matter. .....372,900,000 





Total... eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee i oad . 3,578,000,000 
The number of pieces mailed per capita, upon the 
basis of population shown by the last census is 71. 





Bartol: Character is a diamond that scratches every 
other stone. 
Bonnard: Silence is the wit of fools aud one of the 


TUE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 


If one may judge by its platform, its criticisms of its 
opponents and its campaign utterances, the Republican 
party proposes noe violation of the spirit of the Civil Ser- 
vice rules. It proposes to admit Dakota to the Union and 
perhaps Washington. It is pledged to do what it can to 
secure a universal ballot freely cast and honestly count- 
ed. It also favors the payment of an honest debt, like 
the claims for French Spoliation. 

Now, if it will drop its partisan excitement as to 
the fisheries and settle the irritating questions arising 
therefrom amicably and justly with Great Britain, and 
drop the needless rivalry with the Democrats to secure 
Pacific coast votes at the expense of injustice towards 
China and the Chinese, following out the much that was 
commendable in the public policy of President Cleveland, 
it may retain the respect of the people and perpetuate its 
lease of power. 





—John G. Whittier, in a letter to the Secretary of the 
Howard Association of London regarding the Secretary’s 
services, says: ‘‘I like practical Christianity and true 
following of the Master. I weary of creeds and dogmas 
more and more. I love the old ways of Grellet and 
Woolman, but I have no controversy with others. I am 
now in feeble health. My work is done. I wi<h it were 
better done, but I trust and I am thankful that I can not 
glory in myself. My sole trust is in the goodness of 

od.” 


—Livingstone neither struck nor killed his negro attend- 
ants. Stanley was weak only where he failed to follow his 
example. If Bartellot was cruel and severe, it was no more 
than natural that he should die as he did. 

—The World’s Arbitration League, Washington, D. ies 


calls a Convention in September, 1889. It is said to have 
been signed by a majority of the Fiftieth Congress. 





e 
RECEIPTS TO DECEMBER 15. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 











virtues of the wise. 


A. E. Webb, Keene. ‘ a $ 590 
Mrs. W. Odlin, Exeter. . ‘ ‘ 55 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

W. E. Sheldon, W. Newton, annual membersh‘p 2 00 
A Friend, Gloucester . ‘ : ‘ ; > 10 00 
S. P. N., Boston ° ° 50 
A Friend, Boston . ‘ ; > 5 00 
NEW JERSEY. 

M. L. Peterson, E. Orange . ss z 1 00 
NEW YORK. 

Murray Fund, N. Y. City. ‘ 50 00 
Cong’! Pulpit. Norwich ° . . 20 00 
Cull. Cong’! Church, Oxford ‘ ‘ 9 45 
Mrs. B. F. B., Oxford, annual membership 2 00 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

W. F. Root, annual donation " - M 2 50 
ILLINOIS. 

T. D. Robinson, Rockford . > 10 00 
Donations, etc. $118 00 
Publications . 2 08 
Periodicals 16 40 
Miscellaneous : 63 24 
Permanent Peace Fund . 200 00 

Total, $399 72 
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JOY. 
BY LUCY WHITE PALMER. 


So long upon the willows, lone and mute, 
My harp has hung, all emptied of sweet sounds, 
I hardly know, now that my joy has come, 
How I may set its fulness to the strains 
Of music, or how hymn its richness forth, 
So long my lips have framed in saddest mood 
A prayer for grace to bear a prayer denied, 
hey scarce can fit themselves to this glad psalm, 
To speak the praise which overflows my heart. 
A prayer denied? Nay, heart, a granted prayer! 


Will aught on earth seem dark again? 

Were ever suns so bright or skies so fair 

As these which smile upon my joy and me? 
With words too poor to measure all my heart, 
I thank Thee, Father, for thy precious gift ; 
With language which is dull and gray and dim, 
I praise Thee for my golden, gleaming joy ; 
With music all too harsh and dissonant, , 
I chant the jubilation of my heart. 

My woe was garrulous; my joy seems dumb ; 
But, Lord, Thou see’st my heart, Thou knowest all! 


—Advance. 
North Weymouth, Mass. 





LETTER OF SENATOR JONATHAN CHACE. 


A letter of United States Senator Jonathan Chace of 
Rhode Island, addressed to Richard Esterbrook of Cam- 
den, N.J., and dated at Washington, on the 18th of 
Ninth month, says: 

‘* In my judgment, the relations between the govern- 
ments of the United States and Great Britain are as 
amicable to-day as they ever were. The action of the 
Senate of the United States in rejecting the fishery treaty 
negotiated last spring between the plenipotentiaries of 
the two governments is in no sense a step in the direc- 
tion of war. It was not so intended, and it is most 
unreasonable for any person to assume that it has such a 
tendency. . . . The conditions of the treaty, commonly 
called the Fisheries Treaty, were so onerous towards the 
United States, and were so largely a concession to Can- 
ada, that there was little difficulty in plainly showing 
that fact during the debate in the Senate on the question 
of ratification. I well remember, when I was a youth, 
hearing a Friend, who was a prominent member of our 
Society, say that while he was a trustee of the interests 
of others, he had no right to sacrifice those interests 
under a threat; that he must do his duty, and if then 
collision ensued between the parties, his hands would be 
clean. I do not understand that it is a principle of the 
Society of Friends that because we are non-resistants, 
that we are, therefore, to tamely surrender that which is 
rightfully ours without a protest.” 





From Mr. Henry Catford, editor of London Herald of 
Peace. 


Peace Society Orricr, 47 New Broap Street. 
Lonpon, Oct. 2, 1888. 


My dear Mr. Howard :—I have your letter of the 20th 
ult. and gladly send you two copies of the photograph of 
our late dear and honored friend, Henry Richard. It is 
a faithful and characteristic likeness of him as he ap- 
peared of later years. 








The wood-cut you send (published in the Angel of 
Peace) apears to be a copy of a portrait published by 
the late Thomas Smithers, in one of his illustrated publi- 
cations some twenty-five years ago. We shall however 
most of us associate the memory of Henry Richard with 
the silver hair which crowned his head in later life, than 
with the noble locks represented in the earlier picture. 
We have begun to feel how much we had come to depend 
upon him and how apparently indispensable his services 
were. No one is now left in our ranks possessing any- 
thing like his familiarity with all the varied history of 
the Peace movement during the past half century, or 
with his capacity worthily to present its claims upon 
statesmen and jurists as well as upon popular accept- 
ance. I trust with you that some sympathetic and skil- 
ful pen may be found to tell the story of his long and 
useful life and to portray the beauties of a singu- 
larly sterling, unselfish character. 

Many thanks for your reassuring words as to the pros- 
pects of the continuance of peace between your country 
and ours. A stranger, I must not write foreigner, is 
hardly ever able to judge with accuracy as to how much 
allowance must be made for the partisanship of the 
utterances of public men at times when a trial of 
strength with their opponents is impending. 

We look forward with pleasure to the prospect of see- 
ing you next year-when the Paris Congress will bring 
tegether the friends of Peace from all parts of both 
continents. Wisely used the opportunity for mutual con- 
ference may prove a most powerful stimulus as well as 
an effective instrument for the progress of the cause. 

Yours sincerely, 
Henry Carrorp. 





THOUGHTS. 


Thomas a Kempis: All is not lost when anything 
goes contrary to you. 

Diderot: Few persons live to-day, but are preparing 
to do so to-morrow. 

Epictetus: What we ought not to do, we should not 
ever think of doing. 

Lessing: A single grateful thought toward heaven is 
prayer. 

George Macdonald: Some people only understand 
enough of a truth to reject it. 

Countess de Gasparin: The saddest thing under the 
sky is a soul incapable of sadness. 

Schiller: A merely fallen enemy may rise again, but 
the reconciled one is truly vanquished. 

Felthan: Comparison, more than reality, makes men 
happy, and can make them wretched. 





There is no use getting excited about the seizure of an 
American vessel by Hayti until the facts are positively 
known. If she was engaged in running a blockade and 
aiding rebels then she ought to have been seized and con- 
demned, and the only thing the United States should do 
about it is to give Hayti a vote of thanks for having put 
a stop to her unlawful traffic. On the other hand, if she 
was innocent of wrong-doing it will be sufficient for the 
United States to establish that fact to get redress from 
Hayti without the expenditure of powder or blood—unless 
the Haytiens have become extraordinarily reckless.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 
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THE CHERRY FESTIVAL AT HAMBURG. 


Hard by the walls of Hamburg town, 
Four centuries ago, 

Precopius his soldiers led 
To moe their German foe. 

Unsoothed, unmoved, in nature’s calm, 
The Hussite army lay, 

A threatening, deadly human storm, 
With Hamburg in its way. 


To swift destruction now seemed doomed 
The dear old German town,— 

Before Precopius the Great 
The strongest walls went down; 

And soon, upon the soft, warm air, 
Came sounds of trampling feet. 

The Hussites swiftly sprang to arms 
Their hated foe to meet. 


Ready they stood to meet the charge! 
The great gate opened wide; 

And out there poured, not armed men; 
But, marching side by side, 

The little children of the town, 
Whose round eyes met their gaze 

With innocence, that courage was 
Unlearned in worldly ways. 


The men threw all their weapons down 
At sight so strange and fair! 
They took the children in their arms, 
They smoothed their flaxen hair, 
They kissed their cheeks and sweet red lips, 
They told how, back at home, 
They left such little ones as they, 
And then they bade them come 


To cherry orchards, close at hand; 
And there they stripped the trees 

Of branches rich with clustered fruit. 
Their little arms with these 

They filled, and with kind words of peace 
‘They sent them back to town; 

And all the soldiers marched away, 
Nor thought of their renown. 


And now, each year in cherry time, 
In Hamburg we may see 
The little children celebrate 
This strange, sweet victory. 
Again the tramp of little feet 
+ bed, as side by side 
They march all through the quaint old town, 
In childhood’s joyous pride. 


Again within their arms they bear 
Green branches, through whose leaves 
Ripe cherries gleam, and tell a tale 
ore strange than fancy weaves, 
About a bloodless battle fought 
Four hundred years ago, 
When children saved old Hamburg town 


By conquering its foe. 
—The Peacemaker. 





—‘*No man,” once said Sir Benjamin Rudgard, “is 
bound to be rich or great; no, nor to be wise; but every 
man is bound to be honest.” 


—War is the Devil’s bunch of keys; and there is not a 
door of evil which it does not unlock. 
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